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Chewing  over  the  charter: 


Police  leaders  find  FBI  mandate  is  a flawed  gem 


Top  officials  of  three  of  the  nation's 
foremost  police  executive  organizations 
went  on  record  this  month  in  support  of 
the  proposed  FBI  charter,  but  they  offered 
differing  views  on  tightening  or  loosening 
the  nuts  and  bolts  that  hold  the  document 
together. 

All  three  representatives  - Gary  P. 
Hayes  of  the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum,  Glen  R Murphy  of  IACP  and  Fer- 
ris E,  Lucas  of  the  National  Sheriff 's  Asso- 
ciation - told  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  their  groups  recognize  the  need 
for  a written  legislative  mandate  for  the 
FBI.  They  differed,  however,  about  how 
restrictive  the  charter  should  be,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  the  bureau’s  interaction 
with  state  and  local  police  agencies. 

Hayes  emphasized  that  the  document 
should  lay  down  the  law  on  the  extent  of 
FBI  power  on  the  local  scene.  “Without 
being  encumbered  with  too  many  details  or 
specifics,  the  charter  should  make  clear 
that  the  FBI,  when  assisting  state  or  local 
units  of  government,  recognizes  the 
boundaries  of  local  authority  and  indepen- 
dence,” he  said. 

While  Murphy  acknowledged  that  some 
sections  of  the  proposal  were  vague  in  re- 
gard to  the  FBI's  jurisdictional  limits,  he 
indicated  that  the  charter  would  not  allow 
the  bureau  to  run  roughshod  over  local  po- 
licing. 

“As  it  is  written,  we  do  not  perceive  the 

San  Francisco 
inducts  gays 
on  the  force 

In  a move  that  seemingly  is  a first  in  the 
history  of  American  policing,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Police  Department  inducted  a group 
of  avowed  homosexuals  into  the  force  this 
month. 

As  Law  Enforcenrnt  News  was  going  to 
press,  United  Press  International  reported 
that  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  swore  in  the 
class  of  police  recruits  on  November  13, 
declaring  that  she  hoped  the  action  would 
have  "a  major  impact  on  reducing  crime" 
in  the  city. 

Feinstein  indicated  that  the  induction 
ceremony  marked  the  end  of  a seven-year 
civil  rights  court  battle  against  discrimina- 
tion in  the  police  force.  A suit  by  Officers 
for  Justice,  a group  of  black  policemen, 
was  settled  recently  when  city  officials 
formulated  a recruitment  program  and 
agreed  to  pay  a financial  settlement  for 
past  discrimination, 

The  actual  number  of  admitted  homo- 
sexuals in  the  recruit  class  was  not  made 
public,  but  the  mayor  said  the  group  was 
formed  after  “intensive  recruitment  among 
San  Francisco’s  gay  community.” 


proposed  FBI  charter  as  having  any  signifi- 
cant deleterious  effect  upon  the  capabili- 
ties of  state  and  local  law  enforcement  or- 
ganizations,” he  noted.  “Nowhere  on 
the  face  of  the  legislation  nor  in  any  of  the 
supporting  documents  is  there  evidence  of 
any  intent  to  enlarge  the  duties  of  the  FBI 
in  such  a way  as  to  impair  the  ability  of 
state  and  local  police  departments  to  deal 
with  characteristically  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  problems.” 

Lucas,  in  a letter  to  committee  chair- 
man Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mas- 
sachusctts),  also  praised  the  current  draft- 
of  the  bill,  S.1612,  for  not  holding  too 
tight  a reign  on  the  bureau’s  activities. 

“If  the  proposed  charter  were  more  re- 
strictive, I would  be  opposed  because, 
when  investigating  crime  and  other  such 
activities,  a certain  amount  of  discretion  is 
necessary,"  he  said.  "If  every  necessary 
function  were  prescribed  and  every  un- 
necessary function  proscribed,  it  would 
render  the  FBI  unable  to  function  effec- 
tively.” 

A spokesman  for  the  sheriff’s  associa- 
tion. Truman  Walrod,  declined  to  comment 
on  whether  his  group's  position  was  closer 
to  that  of  IACP  or  PERF,  indicating  that 
the  organization  has  set  its  own  course 
on  the  matter. 

"I  haven't  seen  cither  of  their  posi- 
tions,” Walrod  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  "We  approved  (of  the  charter) 
as  long  as  there  weren’t  any  additional  re- 
strictions added  that  would  hamper  the 
FBI.  Basically,  Lucas  agrees  with  FBI 
Director  William  H Webster.  I’m  sure  he 
would  not  like  anything  that  restricted  the 
FBI  in  its  day-to-day  operations." 

In  his  testimony  before  the  committe 
on  November  2,  Hayes  made  a point-by- 
point analysis  of  the  portions  of  the  char- 
ter that  PERF  finds  objectionable.  Quoting 
from  section  5 3 Sd  (4),  he  noted  that  the 
charter  would  allow  the  FBI  to  “provide 
investigative  assistance  to  other  Federal, 
state  or  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
criminal  investigations  when  requested  by 
the  heads  of  such  agencies  if  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  designee  finds  that  such 
assistance  is  necessary  and  would  serve  a 
substantial  Federal  interest." 

PERF's  executive  director  complained 
that  such  phrases  as  "when  such  assistance 
is  necessary"  and  "substantial  Federal  in- 
terest" were  too  cloudy,  and  he  called  for 
the  inclusion  of  a set  of  guidelines  that 
would  better  define  the  FBI's  authority  in 
the  area, 

"If  interpreted  too  broadly,  the  section 
could  leave  police  administrators  subject  to 
political  pressures  to  call  for  FBI  help  in 
cases  of  a locally  sensational  or  sensitive 
nature  when  FBI  intervention  would  be  in- 
appropriate." Hayes  testified.  "If  inter- 
preted too  rcstrictively,  this  section  could 


preclude  help  when  it  is  genuinely  needed 
by  local  law  enforcement.” 

IACP  took  an  opposing  position  on 
the  clause  with  Murphy  acknowledging 
that-  the  words  "substantial  Federal  inter- 
est" were  hazy  but  maintaining  that  the 
overall  section  is  valid.  "It  provides  for  FBI 
assistance  at  the  request  of  state  or  local 
authorities,  yet  limits  the  ability  of  re- 
gional organizations  to  do  so  by  requiring 
the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General, 
thereby  insulating  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  authorities  from  political 
pressure  to  request  FBI  assistance,"  Mur- 
phy said.  "On  the  other  hand,  this  section 
also  protects  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment organizations  from  unwarranted  FBI 
intervention  in  that  no  such  activity  may 
be  engaged  in  absent  a request  for  assist- 
ance.” 

Murphy  and  Hayes  were  closer  to  ac- 
cord regarding  a section  which  authorizes 
the  FBI  to  establish  and  conduct  "educa- 


tion and  training”  programs  for  state  and 
local  agencies.  The  PERF  executive  said 
that  the  section  is  too  broad  ranging  and 
suggested  that  it  be  amended  to  include 
wording  from  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act. 

That  statute,  which  makes  up  the  enabl- 
ing legislation  for  LEAA,  states  that  the  as- 
sistance agency’s  programs  "shall  be  de- 
signed to  supplement  and  improve  rather 
than  supplant  the  training  activities  of  the 
state  and  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment." A related  section  of  the  act  notes 
that  FBI  training  should  be  made  available 
"at  the  request"  of  outside  agencies 

Speaking  for  the  IACP,  Murphy  agreed 
that  restrictions  should  be  placed  on  the 
range  of  FBI  training,  but  he  seemed  less 
adamant  about  it  than  Hayes.  “Although 
we  would  prefer  the  inclusion  of  such  (re- 
strictive) language,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  charter  evidences  any  intention  to  local 
Continued  on  Page  7 


One  last  sniff  for  the  NYCPD 


New  York  Tim**  Photo  by  N*«l  Bo*mi 
Sally  who  acquired  a nose  for  detecting  explosives  during  her  eight  years  with  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department,  aims  her  snoot  toward  a string  of  sausages  at  her  re- 
cent retirement  party.  The  10-ycar-old  Labrador  retriever  rccicved  an  assortment  of 
“edible  and  non-edible  gifts,  including  an  official  NYCPD  Certificate  of  Retirement. 
Officer  Joseph  Cirpiano,  Sally  ’s  handler,  is  shown  here  presenting  what  seemed  to  be  her 
favorite  award. 
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EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 

By  Joseph  L Peterson 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crimi- 
nal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and 
returning  it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  approbate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives are  presented. 

A publication  of  the 
John  Jay  Press 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
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Parole  down,  inmates  up 
as  prisons  keep  overflowing 

Overcrowding  in  the  nation’s  prison  ap- 
parently grew  worse  last  year  as  the  num- 
ber of  inmates  released  on  parole  decreased 
slightly  while  the  total  prison  population 
continued  to  rise. 

The  data,  which  are  contained  in 
LEAA’s  parole  survey  for  1978,  revealed 
that  there  were  an  estimated  185,100  per- 
sons on  parole  at  the  end  of  last  year,  com- 
pared to  186,100  in  1977.  The  recorded 
decline  was  the  first  since  1974,  when  the 
agency  began  compiling  national  parole 
figures. 

Although  it  is  unclear  whether  the  drop 
in  paroles  was  related  directly  to  prison 
population  growth,  the  survey  found  that 
the  number  of  prisoners  in  Federal  and 
state,  correctional  facilities  rose  to  a record 
307,384  on  December  31,  1978,  compared 
to  299,086  a year  earlier. 

In  1978,  the  report  noted,  approxi- 
mately 99,600  persons  were  granted 
paroles,  while  about  110,600  left  the  pa- 
role system.  There  were  21,000  parolees 
under  Federal  jurisdiction,  with  the  re- 
mainder subject  to  state  authority. 

The  nation's  parole  population  has 
grown  by  more  than  20  percent  since 
1974,  but  the  study  observed  that  about 
75  percent  of  parolees  do  not  violate  the 
terms  of  their  parole. 

The  44-page  report,  entitled  "Parole 
in  the  United  States:  1978,"  was  prepared 
by  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency.  It  is  pan  of  the  Uniform  Pa- 
role Repon  series  that  is  coordinated  by 
LEAA’s  National  Criminal  Justice  Infor- 
mation and  Statistics  Office. 

Single  copies  of  the  survey  results  can 
be  obtained  by  writing:  National  Criminal 
Justice  Reference  Service,  Box  6000, 
Rockville,  MD  20850. 

Family  abuse  victims  given 
shelter  in  Virginia  project 

A community  agency  in  Charlottesville, 
Virginia  is  taking  action  on  the  problems 
faced  by  victims  of  family  violence, 
through  a Federally  funded  ACTION  pro- 
gram that  provides  emergency  shelter  for 
battered  wives,  husbands  and  children, 
while  treating  their  abusers. 

The  project,  which  is  headquartered  in  a 
city-owned  building  in  the  Monticello  area, 
recently  received  a $100,000  LEA  A grant 
to  continue  to  improve  its  services.  The 
financial  award  marks  the  high  point  in  an 
effort  which  began  at  a September  1977 
seminar  on  domestic  violence  which  was 
held  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

According  to  a project  spokesman,  the 
seminar  opened  the  subject  of  family  vio- 
lence to  the  community  and  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  the  Charlottesville  Citizen’s 
Task  Force  on  Abused  Women.  The  group 
has  since  been  working  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  problem,  an  effort  that 
ultimately  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
shelter. 

From  last  February  until  May,  the  way 
station,  which  is  leased  from  the  city  for 
$1  a year,  was  staffed  entirely  by  volun- 
teers and  two  VISTA  workers  from  the 
Monticello  Area  Community  ACTION 
Agency.  Six  full-time  CETA  employees 
were  added  to  the  staff  six  months  ago, 
and  the  shelter  has  been  operating  on  a 
24-hour-a-day  basis  ever  since,  serving  the 
entire  city  of  Charlottesville  and  five  sur- 
rounding counties. 

Listing  the  priorities  of  the  project,  the 
spokesman  noted:  “The  goal  of  the  shelter 
is  to  attempt  to  reduce  intra-family  vio- 


lence through  crisis  intervention,  providing 
temporary  emergency  shelter  to  victims, 
linking  troubled  families  to  appropriate  ser- 
vices, aiding  those  families  in  obtaining 
legal  assistance,  and  providing  educational 
programs  for  professionals  and  the  general 
public." 

Michigan  sentencing  guidelines 
to  firm  up  judicial  ‘fuzziness’ 

Charging  that  criminal  sentencing  pat- 
terns in  Michigan  are  "faint  and  fuzzy,”  a 
research  team  from  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity has  proposed  a series  of  guidelines  that 
may  form  the  basis  for  a two-year  sentenc- 
ing experiment. 

In  a 300-page  report  entitled  "Sentenc- 
ing in  Michigan,"  Professors  Marvin  Zalman 
and  Charles  W.  Ostrom  Jr.  recommended 
that  their  guidelines  be  implemented  to 
increase  coherency  and  reduce  disparity 
in  sentencing,  and  create  a method  which 
can  be  used  by  judges  to  make  rational  and 
informed  decisions. 

The  report,  which  was  released  on  Oct- 
ober 29,  prompted  the  Steering  and  Policy 
Committee  of  the  state’s  Felony  Sentenc- 
ing Project  to  propose  that  a commission 
be  established  to  consider  the  guidelines 
for  optional  use  by  judges  during  a two- 
year  experimental  period.  The  panel, 
headed  by  Michigan  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Blair  Moody  Jr.,  also  suggested  that  at  the 
end  of  the  experiment  the  state  legislature 
form  its  own  sentencing  commission  to 
further  look  into  the  matter. 

Funded  by  a grant  from  the  Michigan 
Office  of  Criminal  Justice,  Zalman  and 
Ostrom’s  study  was  based  on  research 
which  focused  on  sentencing,  prison 
populations,  and  parole  trends  in  the  state 
from  1970  through  1977.  Existing  sen- 
tence patterns,  the  report  said,  were  faint 
and  fuzzy,  with  both  unexplained  and 
and  unwarranted  variations. 

Midwestern  educators  find 
that  Price  is  right 

More  than  100  members  of  the  Mid- 
western Association  of  Criminal  Justice 
Educators  met  in  Moline,  Illinois  last 
month  to  discuss  current  trends  in  criminal 


justice,  non-traditional  approaches  to  edu- 
cation and  progress  reports  on  ongoing  re- 
search projects. 

J.  Price  Foster,  director  of  LEAA’s  Of- 
fice of  Criminal  Justice  Education  and 
Training,  keynoted  the  MACJE  annual 
meeting  with  an  address  on  the  future  of 
his  agency,  focusing  on  upcoming  training 
and  research  efforts. 

A total  of  16  research  papers  were  pre- 
sented on  such  topics  as  “The  Criminaliz- 
ing of  Juvenile  Justice,”  “Policing  the  Po- 
lice Through  the  Use  of  Lawsuits  Under 
the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act,”  and  “Blacks 
in  Criminal  Justice.”  Presentations  on  field 
excursions  and  experiential  learning  ex- 
plored the  area  of  non-traditional  techni- 
ques in  criminal  justice  education,  and 
studies  on  the  impact  of  higher  education 
on  police  administration  and  the  effects  of 
alcohol  on  crime  were  examined. 

In  making  plans  for  next  year’s  meeting, 
the  group  selected  Chicago  as  its  1980  con- 
ference site.  The  event,  which  is  scheduled 
for  October  23-24,  will  be  expanded  to 
included  round  table  discussions,  general 
plenary  sessions,  and  possibly  workshops 
that  will  examine  the  accreditation  of 
criminal  justice  education  programs  by  the 
Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences,  the 
national  group  with  which  MACJE  is  af- 
filiated. A formal  call  for  papers  to  be 
presented  at  the  conference  will  be  issued 
next  spring. 

Information  regarding  the  association, 
its  membership  and  its  newsletter  can  be 
obtained  by  writing:  Ms.  Peggy  Fortune, 
MACJE,  Criminal  Justice  Program,  Illinois 
State  University,  Normal,  IL  61761. 

Any  Ideas? 

Law  Enforcement  News  regularly 
presents  the  Public  Forum  column  to 
give  readers  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment at  length  on  matters  pertinent 
to  policing.  If  you  have  any  ideas 
dealing  with  the  improvement  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  put  them  in 
commentary  form  and  send  your 
typed  manuscript  to  the  editors. 
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Job  satisfaction  linked  to  autonomy 


Police  officers  who  are  given  a high  de- 
gree of  participatory  freedom  in  their 
duties  are  generally  more  satisfied  with 
their  jobs  than  officers  who  work  under  a 
centralized  system,  according  to  a recently 
released  report. 

The  study,  which  was  conducted  for 
LEAA  by  Abt  Associates  Inc.,  questioned 
officers  from  six  metropolitan  forces  on 
the  issue  of  job  satisfaction.  Patrolmen  in 
Portland,  Oregon  were  found  to  be  the 
most  content  with  their  jobs,  giving  the 
force  a 7.0  rating  out  of  ten,  while  Atlanta 
officers  gave  their  department  a score  of 

1.5. 

Departments  falling  in  the  middle  of  the 
lowest  and  highest  scores  were  those  of 
Montgomery  county,  Maryland  with  a 2.0 
rating,  New  Orleans  with  3.0,  Denver  with 

3.5,  and  San  Diego  with  5.0.  The  rating 
system  was  based  on  a scale  labeled  “very 
dissatisfied”  to  'Very  satisfied.” 

The  survey  found  that  job  satisfaction 
was  greatest  in  departments  where  “the 
roie  of  the  patrol  officer  was  defined  by  a 


high  degree  of  autonomy,  where  proce- 
dures governing  advancement  and  disci- 
pline encouraged  equal  application  and 
where  patrol  officers  were  given  opportuni- 
ties to  participate  in  decisions  affecting 
their  jobs,"  an  Abt  spokesman  said. 

Researchers  interviewed  at  total  of  849 
officers,  representing  between  20  and  53 
percent  of  the  total  patrol-level  force  in 
each  department.  The  questionnaires  were 
supported  by  on-site  observations,  inter- 
views with  command  and  supervisory  per- 
sonnel, and  reviews  of  each  city’s  policy 
manuals  and  departmental  memorandums. 

A series  of  ten  policy  areas  was  con- 
sidered to  draw  an  operational  profile  for 
each  of  the  police  forces.  The  procedures 
included  management  of  the  role  of  the 
patrol  officer,  officer  input  in  decision- 
making, police  officer  association  input, 
promotion,  investigative  assignment  selec- 
tion, transfer,  discipline,  shift  assignment, 
education,  and  one-  versus  two-officer  pa- 
trol units. 

The  survey  departments  were  selected 


on  the  basis  of  their  management  practice 
in  the  policy  areas.  The  policies  in  San 
Diego,  Portland  and  Montgomery  County 
were  reputed  to  reflect  a high  degree  of 
autonomy,  fairness  and  participation,  while 
Atlanta,  Denver  and  New  Orleans  had  repu- 
tations for  more  centralized  types  of  deci- 
sion-making. 

According  to  the  spokesman,  the  re- 
search findings  supported  the  theory  that 
the  department  policies  affecting  job  satis- 
faction would  vary  widely  among  the  sites. 

“In  Portland,  where  patrol  officer  satis- 
faction was  greatest,  the  department  is 
managed  from  the  bottom  up,”  he  said. 
"Patrol  officers  have  considerable  auton- 
omy in  the  management  of  their  districts. 
By  contrast,  patrol  officers  in  New  Orleans 
and  Atlanta  arc  relatively  closely  super- 
vised and  have  little  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  beats." 

The  Portland  force  recieved  high  marks 
for  encouraging  participation  through  sev- 
eral standing  patrol  officer  advisory  com- 
Continued  on  Page  16 


And  now  a word  from  our  sponsor. . . 


Church  council  attacks  American  justice 


Jn  a resolution  imploring  the  nation  to 
take  a more  socially  oriented  stance  on 
crime,  a group  of  top  religious  leaders  has 
criticized  the  American  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem for  being  “unfair,  inequitable,  unjust, 
and  in  some  instances  itself  illegal.” 

The  attack,  which  was  issued  in  the 
form  of  a policy  statement  this  month  by 
the  governing  board  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  called  for  the  reduction  of 
the  use  of  imprisonment  and  for  placing 
social  services  for  criminals  solely  within 
the  purview  of  “community-based"  groups. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
resolution  was  adopted  by  a 72-to-17  vote 
at  the  November  10  session  of  the  board’s 
semi-annual  meeting  in  New  York  City. 
The  21-page  document  is  the  first  criminal 
justice  white  paper  ever  handed  down  by 
the  266-member  board,  which  governs  the 
ecumenical  council. 

Many  of  the  resolution’s  proposals  dealt 
with  changes  in  the  treatment  of  offenders, 
including  one  which  opposed  a move  to 
convert  the  facilities  being  built  for  the 
Lake  Placid,  New  York  Winter  Olympics 
into  a minimum-security  prison.  But  the 
statement’s  major  emphasis  was  on  criticiz- 
ing the  social  and  economic  factors  that 
lead  to  crime  and  on  attacking  what  is  said 
were  abuses  in  criminal  justice. 


In  one  particularly  stinging  section,  the 
churchmen  charged  that  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  “suffers  from  the  discrimina- 
tory nature  of  its  processes,  excessive  and 
unfettered  discretionary  power,  undue 
legalism,  and  insensitivity  to  and  disregard 
for  human  and  civil  rights.” 

Specifically,  the  statement  contended 
that  the  system  discriminated  against  the 
poor  and  racial  minorities,  noting  that  the 
legal  mechanism  was  being  misused  as  a 
means  of  suppressing  political  dissent, 
“coping  with  social  problems,”  and  supply- 
ing “reservoirs  of  cheap  labor.” 

One  proposal  noted  that  imprisoning 
offenders  should  not  be  “the  primary  re- 
sponse" to  the  need  to  protect  the  rest  of 
society.  The  statement  said  that  emphasis 
should  be  placed  instead  on  a more  "equit- 
able" distribution  of  wealth,  better  social 
services  for  the  poor,  and  placing  “human 
worth”  over  material  values. 

A related  portion  of  the  document  ob- 
served that  the  crime  problem  "flourishes 
in  the  soil  of  alienation  and  isolation  - 
fanned  by  arrogance,  discrimination  and 
prejudice." 

Despite  the  one-sided  vote  count,  the 
resolution  did  not  pass  without  consider- 
able debate,  particularly  in  the  area  of  its 
theological  intent.  The  panel  that  drafted 


the  statement  said  the  theological  under- 
pinnings were  essential  to  and  consistent 
with  the  proposals,  but  critics  contended 
that  the  religious  orientation  of  the  state- 
ment was  too  "Calvinistic”  in  its  assump- 
tions about  God  working  His  will  through 
the  criminal  justice  system. 

Some  of  the  churchmen  noted  that  the 
theological  section  was  too  narrow  in  its 
scope  and  failed  to  encompass  the  ecumen- 
ical nature  of  the  council, 

One  of  the  critics,  the  Rev.  William 
Rusch  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America, 
said  that  the  board  was  “mixing  apples  and 
oranges”  in  its  attempts  to  combine  theo- 
logy and  sociology. 

“Theology  is  concerned  with  the  re- 
demption of  individuals,  with  sin,"  he  com- 
mented. “Sociology  is  concerned  with 
crime  and  punishment,  and  the  document 
confuses  the  two.  Justice  is  something  you 
can  expect  from  society.  Righteousness  is  a 
religious  term,  which  has  to  do  with  re- 
demption." 

Further  elaborating,  Rusch  noted:  “The 
document  is  arguing  that  the  average  crim- 
inal is  to  be  treated  Biblically,  under  God's 
righteousness  which  declares  a sinful  per- 
son is  right.  Which  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
the  quest  of  justice  in  society,  the  equal 
treatment  of  all  under  the  law." 


Maryland  informant  setup  probed  again: 

County  cops  faulted  in  fatal  incidents 


A report  by  the  Maryland  State  Police 
has  accused  several  Prince  George’s  County 
police  officers  of  arranging  a series  of  1967 
convenience  store  robberies,  apparently 
contradicting  the  results  of  an  earlier  in- 
ternal probe  which  had  cleared  the  officers 
of  any  misconduct. 

The  report,  which  was  released  late  last 
month  by  Maryland  Attorney  General 
Stephen  H.  Sachs,  concluded  that  a small 
group  of  officers  had  informants  hire  indi- 
viduals to  commit  the  crimes  and  arrange 
details,  and  then  had  the  locations  staked 
out  to  arrest  the  perpetrators.  Two  of  the 
robberies  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  suspects, 
but  the  state  police  said  the  officers  who 
fired  the  fatal  shots  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  pre-arranged  nature  of  the  crimes. 


According  to  the  Washington  Post,  the 
40-page  summary  stated  that  there  were 
“major  discrepancies"  between  the  state 
investigation  and  the  county’s  internal 
probe  of  the  so-called  Prince  George's  po- 
lice “death  squad.” 

The  internal  review  had  been  ordered  by 
County  Executive  Lawrence  Hogan  in  re- 
sponse to  inquiries  by  the  Post  earlier  this 
year.  It  indicated  that  the  county  officers 
had  done  nothing  wrong,  but  that  state  re- 
port hinted  that  there  may  have  been  a 
cover-up  clouding  the  internal  investiga- 
tion. 

State’s  Attorney  Arthur  A.  Marshall, 
who  serves  as  the  chief  prosecutor  in  the 
county,  challenged  both  the  report  and 
Sachs’  decision  to  release  it,  charging  that 


it  was  based  on  the  word  of  "known 
thieves."  He  said  he  had  suggested  that  the 
results  of  the  state  probe  be  kept  confiden- 
tial “because  I don’t  want  to  sec  it  in  the 
newspapers.” 

While  Marshall  noted  that  no  decision 
has  been  made  on  whether  to  prosecute 
anyone  in  connection  with  the  county  re- 
view, he  said  he  would  now  be  willing  to 
present  the  case  to  a county  grand  jury.  He 
had  earlier  rejected  such  an  action  as  being 
“inappropriate." 

The  prosecutor  also  indicated  that  Sachs 
could  bring  the  matter  before  a grand  jury 
if  he  wanted  to  do  so.  "1  think  Sachs 
should  put  up  or  shut  up,”  Marshall  told 
reporters.  He  should  either  charge  where 
Continued  on  Page  7 


$5.5  million  to 
go  to  community 
ACTION 

In  what  may  be  tho»most  massive  com- 
munity-based crime  prevention  effort  ever 
conceived,  LEAA  and  ACTION  have  com- 
bined forces  to  kickoff  a S5.5  million  anti- 
crime program  that  will  rely  extensively  on 
citizen  volunteers. 

Known  as  the  Urban  Crime  Prevention 
Program  (UCCP),  the  project  will  award 
up  to  $500,000  to  as  many  as  15  private, 
incorporated  nonprofit  groups  in  cities 
with  populations  of  250,000  or  more. 
The  money  will  be  used  to  create  volunteer 
corps  in  low  — and  moderate  — income 
neighborhoods. 

Awards  of  up  to  $50,000  each  will  be 
allocated  from  the  primary  grants  to  sc-' 
lcctcd  groups  or  public  agencies  that  will 
work  in  the  areas  of  community-dispute 
settlement,  arson,  property  crime  victim- 
ization, and  victim /wit ness  assistance.  Ad- 
ditional funding  may  also  be  granted  to 
other,  suggested  program  areas  and  locally 
initiated  projects, 

Sam  Brown,  the  director  of  ACTION, 
the  Federal  government's  volunteer  agency, 
indicated  that  the  degree  of  citizen  involve- 
ment would  be  the  key  to  the  program’s 
success.  "By  mobilizing  volunteer  support 
at  the  neighborhood  level,  we  not  only 
foster  neighborhood  cohesion  but  we  in- 
crease the  resources  available  to  prevent 
crime  and  the  social  conditions  that  feed 
it,”  he  said. 

LEAA  Administrator  Henry  S.  Dogin 
emphasized  the  program’s  mix  of  private 
and  public  sector  groups.  "This  cooperative 
initiative  exemplifies  the  UCPP’s  focus  of 
forging  working  partnerships  among  all 
community  elements  in  crime  prevention," 
he  observed.  "The  Urban  Crime  Prevention 
Program  can  be  the  catalyst  for  drawing 
together  the  resources  of  our  neighbor- 
hoods, criminal  justice  agencies,  and  the 
private  and  public  sectors  of  our  communi- 
ties to  improve  urban  life  and  make  our 
cities  safer  and  better  places  to  live." 

When  the  program  gets  underway,  the 
participants  will  form  advisory  councils 
consisting  of  citizen  organizations,  criminal 
justice  agencies,  social  service  agencies, 
public  interest  groups,  labor  and  business 
leaders,  and  other  representatives  of  the 
private  sector. 

Through  these  panels,  individuals  will 
analyze  the  crime-related  problems  of  their 
cities  and  neighborhoods,  setting  the 
policies  and  creating  the  programs  that 
they  feel  offer  the  best  solutions. 

According  to  LEAA,  the  recipients  of 
the  grants  will  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  their  ability  to  administer  a large  pro- 
ject, pull  together  community  elements, 
attract  potential  project  organizations, 
assess  specific  crime  problems,  and  earn- 
out the  UCPP  mandate.  The  public  has  60 
days  to  comment  on  the  program’s  guide- 
lines which  were  published  in  the  October 
16  Federal  Register 

For  additional  information,  contact: 
Ernest  Milner.  Urban  Crime  Prevention 
Program,  LEAA.  Washington,  DC  20531 
Telephone:  (202)  724-5935 


New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and  Polygraph  Sciences 
Day  Classes 

M-F:  9-5,  7 weeks  commencing  Feb  4. 
1980.  For  Information  call:  John 
Fitzgerald.  (212)  267-3838.  17  Bat- 
tery PI.,  New  York.  NY  10018. 
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CS-18  Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume) $10.00 

CS-24  Q & A on  Drug  Education . . 8.00 

CS-25  Correction  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume)  ....  10.00 

CS-31  Every-Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers 8.00 

CS-50  High  School  Equivalency  Diploma  Examination  . . . 9.95 

C-1 075  Addiction  Specialist 10.00 

^ C-1924  Administrative  Investigator 10.00 

^ C-1697  Assistant  Oeputy  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons 

- 1 0.00 

n C-1698  Assistant  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

h C-2524  Bay  Constable 12.00 

■5  C-90  Border  Patrol  Inspector 8.00 

u C-1973  Border  Patrolman 8.00 

o C-111  Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 8.00 

Z C-95  Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 8.00 

C-2295  Building  Guard 8.00 

C-2260  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-2261  Campus  Security  Officer  I 8.00 

C-1700  Campus  Security  Officer  II 10.00 

C-208  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 8.00 

C-1701  Campus  Security  Specialist 10.00 

C-2264  Capital  Police  Officer 8.00 

C-121  Captain,  Police  Department 12.00 

C-2423  Chief  Compliance  Investigator 10.00 

C-1173  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 10.00 

C-2120  Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

C-1401  Chief  Investigator 10.00 

C-2148  Chief  of  Police 12.00 

C-2502  Chief  of  Staff 12.00 

C-1181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 17.95 

C-1593  Chief  Probation  Officer 10.00 

C-1182  Chief  Process  Server 8.00 

C-1185  Chief  Security  Officer 10.00 

C-1591  Chief  Special  Investigator 12.00 

C-1 203  Commissioner  of  Correction 10.00 

C-1200  Commissioner  of  Police 10.00 

C-2421  Compliance  Investigator 12.00 

C-1767  Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse  Educations  Programs.  . 10.00 

C-165  Correction  Captain 10.00 

C-956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 8.00 

C-956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women) 8,00 

C-166  Correction  Lieutenant 10.00 

C-1219  Correction  Matron 8.00 

0167  Correction  Officer  (Men) 8.00 

0168  Correction  Officer  (Women) 8.00 

0957  Correction  Officer  Trainee 8.00 

0169  Correction  Sergeant 10.00 

C-958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men) 8.00 

C-958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women) 8.00 

0959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 10.00 

0966  Court  Officer 8.00 

Ol  229  Criminal  Investigator 8.00 

0969  Criminal  Law  Investigator 8,00 

0177  Customs  Inspector 8.00 

01611  Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal) 8.00 

01245  Deputy  Medical  Examiner 12.00 

02263  Deputy  Probation  Director 10.00 

01900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10.00 

0204  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

01763  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons 10  00 

01620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 8.00 

01762  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

01247  Detective  Investigator 10.00 

02444  Director  of  Security 10.00 

01877  Director  of  Traffic  Control 10.00 

02325  Director  of  Youth  Bureau 10.00 

01259  Drug  Abuse  Education  Group  Leader 10.00 

Ol  597  Drug  Abuse  Educator 1 0.00 

Ol  260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 8.00 

01261  Drug  Abuse  Secretarial  Aide 8.00 

01405  Drug  Abuse  Technician.  . 8.00 

01406  Drug  Abuse  Technician  Trainee .8.00 

02428  Environmental  Conservation  Officer  10.00 

0251  Federal  Guard 8.00 

01612  Federal  Protective  Officer 8.00 

01285  Field  Investigator 8.00 

0255  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

0286  Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee 8.00 

0281  Forest  Ranger 8.00 

0201 2 Game  Warden 8.00 

0304  Guard  Patrolman 8.00 

0348  Head  Process  Server  8.00 

0349  Head  Process  Server  & Court  Aide 8.00 

0353  Hospital  Security  Officer 8.00 

0332  Housing  Captain 10.00 

0338  Housing  Guard 8.00 

0340  Housing  Lieutenant 10.00 

0342  Housing  Patrolman 8.00 

0344  Housing  Sergeant 10.00 

0361  Identification  Clerk 8.00 

01986  Identification  Officer 8.00 

02294  Identification  Specialist 8.00 

C-362  Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 8.00 

0364  Inspector 8.00 

0370  Institution  Safety  Officer 8.00 

0376  Internal  Revenue  Agent 10. 00 

0377  Investigator 8.00 

0378  Investigator-Inspector 8.00 


01329  Jail  Matron 8.00 

01331  Jail  Training  Supervisor 10.00 

01332  Jailer-Clerk 8.00 

C-449  License  Investigator 8.00 

02286  License  Investigator  (Spanish  Speaking) 10.00 

0442  Lieutenant,  Police  Department 10.00 

C-486  Medical  Examiner 14.00 

0488  Medical  Officer 14.00 

C-489  Medical  Officer  (Departmental) 14.00 

C-498  Meter  Maid 8.00 

02503  Narcotics  Education  Assistant 10.00 

01600  Narcotics  Investigator 10.00 

01378  Narcotics  Security  Assistant 10.00 

02245  Paralegal  Aide 8.00 

01688  Park  Patrolman 8.00 

0572  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 8.00 

01063  Parking  Meter  Attendant 8.00 

0573  Parking  Meter  Collector 8.00 

0575  Patrolman,  Examinations-AII  States 8.00 

0576  Patrolman,  Police  Department 8.00 

01922  Patrolman-Policewoman 8.00 

0640  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

0594  Police  Cadet 8.00 

0639  Police  Clerk 8.00 

01847  Police  Communications  & Teletype  Operator 8.00 

02256  Police  Dispatcher 8.00 

C-1383  Police  Inspector 12.00 

01939  Police  Officer 8.00 

'02441  Police  Officer,  Los  Angeles  Police  Dept.  ( LAPD)  . .8.00 

01755  Police  Officer,  Nassau  County  Police  Dept. (NCPD).  .8.00 
01739  Police  Officer.  New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD).  . . .8.00 
01741  Police  Officer,  Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 
8.00 

0595  Police  Patrolman 8.00 

C-596  Police  Surgeon 14.00 

0597  Police  Trainee  . 8.00 

0598  Policewoman 8.00 

0602  Postal  Inspector  (USPS) 8.00 

01386  Principal  Addiction  Specialist 10.00 

01791  Principal  Investigator 10.00 

01427  Principal  Probation  Officer 10.00 

C-2259  Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 12.00 

0618  Prison  Guard 8.00 

02462  Private  Investigator 10.00 

02577  Probation  Assistant 8.00 

01981  Probation  Counselor 10.00 

0980  Probation  Consultant 10.00 

02266  Probation  Director 10.00 

01428  Probation  Employment  Officer 10.00 

C-981  Probation  Investigator 8.00 

0619  Probation  Officer 8.00 

01429  Probation  Officer  Trainee 8.00 

02262  Probation  Supervisor 10.00 

01828  Probation  Supervisor  I 10.00 

01829  Probation  Supervisor  II 10.00 

0620  Process  Server 6.00 

02315  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 8.00 

01997  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 10.00 

02397  Protection  Agent 8.00 

0665  Ranger,  U.S.  Park  Service 8.00 

01921  Safety  Coordinator 8.00 

01459  Safety  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-702  School  Crossing  Guard 6.00 

01923  School  Guard 8.00 

01999  Security  Guard 8.00 

01467  Security  Officer 8.00 

0221 1 Security  Police  Officer  (USPS) 8.00 


C-1810  Senior  Addiction  Specialist 10.00 

02525  Senior  Bay  Constable 14,00 

02529  Senior  Building  Guard 8.00 

02265  .Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 10.00 

02070  Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 10.00 

02422  Senior  Compliance  Investigator . 10.00 

0710  Senior  Court  Officer 10.00 

01665  Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 10.00 

C-2038  Senior  Detective  Investigator 10.00 

02520  Senior  Drug  Abuse  Educator 12.00 

02073  Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 10.00 

01987  Senior  Identification  Officer 10.00 

C-2512  Senior  Identification  Specialist 10.00 

02119  Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

C-1010  Senior  Investigator 10.00 

02531  Senior  Narcotics  Investigator 12.00 

0793  Senior  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 10.00 

C-2466  Senior  Parole  Officer 10.00 

C-1020  Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 10.00 

01594  Senior  Probation  Officer 10.00 

C-2298  Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 8.00 

01998  Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 12.00 

C-2449  Senior  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-1589  Senior  Special  Investigator 10.00 
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Supreme  Court 
flP  priefe  i 


By  Avery  eli  okin 

Supreme  Court  watchers,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral of  the  Justices,  have  acknowledged 
that  the  nation's  highest  court  suffers  from 
the  pressures  of  a congested  docket,  This 
fact  was  highlighted  earlier  this  month 
when  the  Court  sat  for  it's  second  oral 
argument  session.  The  three  criminal  law 
cases  which  were  argued,  had  originally 
been  accepted  for  review  early  in  February. 
Also  indicative  of  the  problem  is  that  in 
the  past  few  years  the  Court  has  been  un- 
able to  deliver  full-text  plenary  decisions 
during  the  early  part  of  each  term  while 
scheduling  it's  docket  and  reviewing  cases. 
Actions  taken  by  the  Court  in  cases  seeking 
review,  as  well  as  issues  raised  in  the  second 
oral  argument  session  follow. 

• • • 

Cases  Granted  Review 


In  an  attempt  to  provide  uniformity,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  address  itself 
to  the  question  of  what  conditions  require 
a search  warrant,  if  at  all,  when  citizens 
provide  evidence  to  police  agencies.  (Walter 
v.  United  States,  No.  79-67,  and  Sanders  v. 
United  States,  No.  79-148,  granted  re- 
view on  October  15,  1979.) 

Cases  Docketed 

Telephone  Harassment 

Among  the  cases  appearing  on  the 
Supreme  Court’s  docket  which  have  not 
yet  been  acted  upon,  is  one  involving  a 
Georgia  statute  which  makes  it  a mis- 
demeanor to  telephone  another  person 
repeatedly,  regardless  of  whether  a con- 
versation ensues  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
noying, harassing  or  molesting  or  threat- 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Justice  official  spells  out 
details  of  drug-gadget  bill 


A top  Justice  Department  official  has 
given  a shot  in  the  arm  to  a proposed 
model  statute  that  would  ban  the  manufac- 
ture, sale  and  possession  of  implements 
used  to  ingest  illegal  drugs. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol earlier  this  month,  Deputy  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Irvin  B.  Nathan  noted 
that  the  model  act  is  “as  constitutionally 
sound  as  possible  given  its  wide  range." 

The  bill,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  if  it  is 
approved  by  Congress.  Nathan  said  the  leg- 
islation addresses  the  "primary  constitu- 
tional objections"  to  existing  state  laws 
that  outlaw  the  sale  and  use  of  drug  para- 
phernalia. 

"First,  the  statute  enumerates  with  con- 
siderable specificity  the  precise  items 
which  are  banned,”  the  Justice  official  ob- 
served. “Secondly,  and  even  more  impor- 
tantly, the  statute  requires  that  a defen- 


dant charged  with  possession  have  the 
‘specific  intent’  to  use  the  item  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  consumption  of  a controlled 
substance.  With  rcspict  to  manufacturers 
and  sellers,  there  is  a requirement  that  they 
know  or  have  a substantial  reason  to  know 
that  the  items  will  ultimately  be  used  with 
a controlled  substance." 

Outlining  several  pitfalls  that  might  be 
encountered  with  state  or  local  adoption  of 
the  statute,  Nathan  noted  that  law  enforce- 
ment forces  might  be  diverted  from  “more 
pressing  drug  concerns,"  that  there  is  “a 
significant  potential  for  mistakes  and 
abuse"  by  local  officials,  and  that  at- 
tempted enforcement  could  lead  to  "in- 
creased public  corruption.” 

In  a related  development,  several  of  the 
nation's  largest  convenience  and  drug  store 
chains  have  removed  cigarette  rolling 
papers  from  their  shelves.  The  chains, 
which  included  Drug  Fair,  People's  Drug 
and  7 -Eleven  food  stores. 


Search  Warrants 

The  Court,  over  the  objection  of  the 
Federal  government,  has  granted  review  in 
two  cases  which  will  establish  a nationwide 
policy  regarding  whether  the  FBI  may  ac- 
cept pornographic  films  from  a company 
to  whom  they  were  mistakenly  mailed 
without  first  securing  a search  warrant. 

Underlying  the  Court's  action  was  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  appellate  courts, 
when  faced  with  questions  where  police 
agencies  have  secured  unsolicited  evidence 
from  private  parties,  have  been  inconsistent 
with  regard  to  the  need  for  a search  war- 
rant. 

The  case  arose  following  the  arrival  at 
the  Atlanta  Greyhound  bus  terminal  of 
several  cartons  of  films.  The  package  was 
addressed  to  "Leggs  Inc.,”  a fictitious 
name  under  which  the  co-defendants  were 
doing  business.  Rather  than  contacting  the 
defendants  who  had  made  arrangements  to 
pick  up  the  package,  the  Greyhound  Ex- 
press Package  clerk  instead  notified  L’Eggs 
Products  Inc.,  the  nationally  advertised 
hosiery  manufacturer  which  has  a produc- 
tion plant  in  Atlanta. 

Following  delivery  to  the  hosiery  plant, 
an  employee  opened  one  of  the  cartons, 
and  after  examining  the  film  contacted  the 
FBI.  After  securing  the  film,  special  agents 
began  an  investigation  which  led  to  the 
arrest  of  the  defendants. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  800  porn- 
ographic films  into  evidence  at  the  trial, 
the  jury  found,  the  defendants  guilty  of 
playing  a central  role*  in  management  of 
companies  engaged  in  the  distribution  and 
sale  of  hardcore  pornography.  The  con- 
victions were  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  despite  the 
defendants  contention  that  the  films 
should  have  been  excluded  from  evidence 
because  the  FBI  had  failed  to  obtain  a 
search  warrant. 

The  appellate  court  held  that  since  the 
film  had  originally  been  examined  by  a 
private  citizen,  the  L’Eggs  employee,  and 
had  been  voluntarily  turned  over  to  the 
FBI,  the  Fourth  Amendment  did  not  re- 
quire a warrant,  and  the  search  and  seizure 
was  constitutional.  In  support  of  this  hold- 
ing the  appellate  court  cited  a decision  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit, 
United  States  v.  Sherwin,  539  F.2d  1 
(1976). 

This  holding,  however,  stands  in  direct 
opposition  to  another  Ninth  Circuit 
decision,  United  States  v.  Kelly,  529  F.2d 
1365  (1976),  where  that  court  required  a 
warrant  based  on  a similar  pattern  of  facts. 
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Vigilante-type  movement  grows 
in  France;  Suspected  Irish 
terrorist  caught  in  Philadelphia; 
Red  Brigades  hideout  discovered 


French  self-defense  trend 
has  some  officials  worried 

Citizen  action  against  crime  is  on  the 
upswing  in  France,  with  thousands  of 
Frenchmen  joining  private  “self-defense” 
organizations  and  countless  others  taking 
individual  measures  against  crime,  some- 
times with  tragic  results. 

As  reported  by  the  New  York  Times 
earlier  this  month,  the  group  Legitime  De- 
fense has  emerged  as  the  most  powerful 
of  the  organizations  which  encourage  what 
is  known  as  private  justice.  Founded  in 
1977  by  a retired  judge,  the  group  now 
claims  more  than  3 5,000  members, 
including  2,000  policemen,  600  Paris  cab 
drivers,  and  a number  of  local- judges. 

All  of  the  organizations  are  based  on  a 
relatively  new  concept  called  "autode- 
fense,"  which  its  proponents  say  involves 
the  right  of  the  citizen  to  defend  himself 
against  criminal  attacks.  The  philosophy 
has  increasingly  been  adopted  by  many  in- 
dividuals. 

Three  years  ago,  an  auto  mechanic  in 
Barbuisa  decided  to  take  the  law  into  his 
own  hands  after  his  shop  had  been  bur- 
glarized 1 1 times  and  the  police  had  failed 
to  uncover  any  suspects.  He  booby-trap- 
ped the  shop’s  entrance  with  a homemade 
bomb,  and  when  a 12th  burglary  was  at- 
tempted, the  intruder  was  killed  by  the 


blast. 

The  mechanic,  Lionel  Lcgras,  has  been 
lionized  by  some  French  citizens  who  feel 
that  the  law  and  the  officials  who  enforce 
it  are  overly  lax.  But  the  French  judiciary 
took  a different  view  of  Lcgras’s  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  crime  explosion,  he  is 
awaiting  a second  trial  on  a murder  charge 
because  his  originial  eight-month  sentence 
was  thrown  out  as  too  lenient. 

In  other  incidents  involving  “auto-de- 
fense," a father  mistook  his  8-year-old  son 
for  a burglar,  severely  beating  him,  a 70- 
ycar  old  woman  thought  she  was  being 
burglarized  and  wound  up  shooting  her 
husband  dead,  and  a 10-year-old  boy  was 
seriously  wounded  after  he  tried  to  steal 
some  cherries  from  a neighbor’s  tree. 

Despite  the  tragic  consequences  of  the 
isolated  incidents,  groups  like  Legitime 
Defense  continue  to  thrive,  instructing 
citizens  on  how  to  defend  themselves 
against  crime,  both  individually  and  in 
groups. 

However,  Legitime  Defense  and  similar 
organizations  seemingly  have  a positive 
side  to  their  existence.  Many  members  of 
such  groups  have  formed  civilian  patrols 
that  are  modeled  after  those  found  in  some 
American  cities. 

An  Avignon  appliance  store  owner,  Jean 
Banino,  has  bonded  together  40  of  his  fel- 
low merchants,  armed  them  with  walkie- 
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talkies,  and  put  them  on  street  .patrol.  He 
claims  that  the  group  has  contributed  to  a 
drop  in  the  monthly  robbery  average  from 
40  to  4 or  5,  and  has  embarrassed  the  local 
police  into  adding  12  officers  to  the 
force. 

The  formation  of  a self-defense  citizen’s 
militia  in  Nice  did  not  embarass  Mayor 
Jacques  Medccin,  who  said  he  welcomed 
the  new  crime  fighters.  "It  gives  us  an 
extra  7,000  cops,”  he  observed. 

But  the  prefect  of  Bondoufle  had  a dif- 
ferent response  when  the  town  council  de- 
cided to  set  up  a citizens  patrol  for  the 
community’s  7,500  residents.  He  vetoed 
the  proposal,  prompting  one  councilman 
to  protest:  “We  had  the  support  of  80  per- 
cent of  the  population,  and  we  will  have 
our  patrol,  authorized  or  not.” 

Legitime  Defense's  founder,  Francois 
Romerio,  set  down  the  premise  of  the 
group  in  his  book  The  Case  for  Legitimate 
Defense.  “No  crime  is  committed  when 
wounds,  blows  or  even  homicide  is  re- 
quired by  the  need  to  defend  oneself  or 
others." 

Romerio’s  philosophy  is  tempered  by 
the  dictum  that  citizens  should  work  with- 
in the  law  whenever  possible.  “Whenever 
someone  calls  us  and  says  he  wants  to 
shoot  someone,  we  tell  him:  "Absolutely 
not.  Call  one  of  our  people.  He  will  go  with 
you  to  the  police  to  make  your  com- 
plaint." 

Legitime  Defense  reportedly  takes  in 
about  $2,500  a day  from  contributions  and 
$5  annual  dues  payments.  The  money  is 
said  to  go  to  crime  victims  and  their  sur- 
vivors to  compensate  them  for  their 
losses. 

Suspected  IRA  bomber  seeks 
asylum  in  the  United  States 

A reputed  explosives  expert  for  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  was  arrested  by  Federal 
agents  in  Philadelphia  earlier  this  month, 
almost  three-and-a-half  years  after  he  al- 
legedly blasted  his  way  out  of  a holding 
cell  in  Ireland. 

Upon  hearing  of  the  capture  of  the  sus- 
pect, Michael  O'Rourke,  Irish  authorities 
in  Dublin  issued  new  arrest  warrants  ap- 
parently in  an  attempt  to  speed  his  extradi- 
tion. The  officials  said  they  want  to  ques- 
tion him  about  three  unsolved  homicides, 
including  the  bombing  assassination  of 
British  Ambassador  Christopher  Ewart- 
Biggs,  who  was  killed  six  days  after 
O’Rourke  escaped. 

However,  it  may  be  some  time  before 
the  accused  terrorist  is  seen  in  Ireland 
again.  His  attorney,  Charles  Glackin,  said 
O'Rourke  is  seeking  political  asylum  in 
the  United  States,  and  he  declared  that  his 
client  was  wrongly  characterized  as  a ter- 
rorist in  a recent  hearing  before  a Federal 
immigration  judge. 

According  to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
U S.  Immigration  Judge  Nathan  Gordon 
ordered  that  O’Rourke  be  held  without 
bail,  and  gave  his  lawyers  three  weeks  to 
file  his  request  for  political  asylum. 

At  the  hearing,  which  was  held  under 


tight  security  at  the  U.S.  District  Court- 
house in  Philadelphia,  the  suspected  IRA 
terrorist  acknowledged  that  his  real  name 
is  Michael  O'Rourke  and  that  he  had  been 
in  a Philadelphia  apartment  since 
When  he  was  apprehended  while  walking 
in  the  center  city  district  on  November  6, 
he  had  given  his  name  as  Patrick  Mannion. 

The  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  seems  to  be  determined  to 
keep  O'Rourke  off  the  streets.  Prosecutor 
Donald  Ferlise  told  Judge  Gordon  that  the 
suspect  “is  a danger  to  the  community,  a 
danger  to  society,  and  he  is  highly  prone  to 
escape  and  to  breach  any  bond  that  may  be 
set.” 

“We  have  evidence  that  he  is  a member 
of  the  IRA  provisional  front  and  that  he 
is  a terrorist,"  Ferlise  said.  “He  escaped 
from  prison  with  four  others  by  blowing 
his  way  out  of  a cell.” 

In  his  argument  before  Gordon,  Glackin 
described  his  client  as  a political  activist 
who  was  being  persecuted  in  Ireland.  “He 
is  not  a terrorist,”  the  attorney  contended. 
“He  has  been  living  peacefully  in  this 
country  for  some  time  and  he  has  no  inten- 
tion to  escape  from  his  claim  of  political 
asylum.  He  hopes  to  have  his  day  in  court 
to  explain  his  reasons  for  supporting  the 
Republican  movement  in  Ireland  and  why 
he  is  politically  persecuted  in  his  country 
for  those  beliefs.” 

His  attorney  asked  for  a month  to  pre- 
pare his  case  for  O’Rourke’s  political 
asylum,  but  Ferlise  objected,  saying  that 
two  weeks  would  be  sufficient.  “I’ll  split 
it  do\yi  the  middle  and  give  you  three 
weeks,"  Gordon  told  Glackin. 

Commenting  on  the  judge’s  denial  of 
bail,  Glackin  stated: “I  am  shocked.  He 
now  has  to  sit  in  prison  for  three  weeks. 
The  bail  request  should  be  based  on  fact, 
not  on  wild  argument  from  the  prosecu- 
tor.” 

In  refusing  to  grant  bail,  Judge  Gordon 
did  express  concern  that  O’Rourke  might 
flee,  noting  that  the  decision  was  “a  pro- 
visional remedy  to  guarantee  his  appear- 
ance in  three  weeks." 

Small  arsenal  uncovered  in 
raid  on  Italian  terrorists 

Italian  police  put  a significant  crimp  in 
the  terrorist  activities  of  the  Red  Brigades 
earlier  this  month,  when  they  raided  a 
hideout  stocked  with  arms,  explosives  and 
leaflets  in  a mountainous  area  north  of  the 
town  of  Cunco. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  the 
raid  also  yielded  three  suspects  who  were 
arrested  on  charges  of  participating  in 
armed  bands.  The  three,  Elena  Vcnto,  25; 
Massimo  Vargiu,  18  and  Claudio  Vito,  23, 
were  armed  with  pistols  when  they  were 
apprehended,  a police  spokesman  said. 

The  hideout,  which  was  described  as  a 
hut  in  the  Varaita  Valley  in  northern  Italy, 
contained  a submachine  gun,  several 
sidcarms,  ammunition,  explosive  devices, 
two  bottles  of  a paralyzing  gas,  counterfeit 
documents,  and  propaganda  leaflets. 


Charting  a course  for  the  FBI: 

Police  groups  like  the  plan,  disagree  over  details 
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governments,”  he  said.  ‘‘As  a practical  mat- 
ter, FBI  support  resources  are  limited  and 
are  ordinarily  only  made  available  where 
they  have  been  sought.” 

The  IACP  executive  made  similar 
comments  about  Section  536(b)  of  the 
charter,  which  defines  the  bureau’s  role  in 
providing  technical  assistance.  Murphy 
noted  that  the  article  “does  contain  limit- 
ing language”  that  allows  states  and  locali- 
ties to  choose  whether  they  want  FBI  aid. 

But  Hayes  indicated  that  the  section 
does  not  go  far  enough  in  its  restrictions. 
“The  forum  believes  that  guidelines  should 
be  developed  cooperatively  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  director  of  the  FBI  and  an 
advisory  committee  of  state  and  local 
government  so  that  local  government  has 
a full  voice  in  determining  aspects  of  this 
assistance,”  he  observed. 

PERF  also  challenged  a portion  of  the 
charter  dealing  with  the  bureau's  research 
and  development  function,  noting  the  sec- 

Maryland  probe 
cites  police 
misconduct 
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there  are  criminal  offenses  or  he  should 
apologize  to  the  officers  for  releasing  the 
report.” 

According  to  the  state  investigation,  sev- 
eral informants  and  a former  county  detec- 
tive passed  lie  detector  tests  during  ques- 
tioning. Three  “principal  officers”  in- 
volved, including  Acting  Police  Chief 
Joseph  D.  Vasco  Jr.,  declined  to  submit  to 
polygraphs  and  were  “for  the  most  part, 
unable  to  recall  many  of  the  details,”  the 
report  stated. 

In  defending  the  police,  Marshall  ob- 
served that  it  was  the  informants,  not  the 
officers,  who  "caused  the  death  of  some 
people,  the  injury  of  others,  the  arrest  of 
others.”  “I  happen,  as  a matter  of  course, 
to  believe  police  officers  as  opposed  to 
criminals,"  he  declared. 

Marshall  indicated  that  the  informants 
are  looking  out  for  their  own  interest  by 
testifying  against  the  county  officers.  “If  I 
were  the  informants,  l‘d  be  concerned,  be- 
cause these  are  not  the  sweetest  people  in 
the  world,"  he  said.  “There  might  be  re- 
taliation. I can  see  why  these  people  are 
trying  to  blame  someone  else.” 

Meanwhile,  several  survivors  and  others 
affected  by  the  scries  of  robberies  said  they 
are  considering  legal  action  against  the  po- 
lice. Marshall  commented  that  there  was  no 
evidence  to  support  criminal  charges  for 
the  1967  incidents,  but  he  conceded  that 
the  same  actions  “may  be  illegal"  under 
present  statutes. 

Sachs  also  acknowledged  that  “there 
could  be  no  criminal  charges  after  12 
years,”  but  he  defended  his  decision  to 
publicly  release  the  results  of  the  state 
probe. 

“When  local  law  enforcement  is  under 
acute  public  suspicion,  you  can’t  invite  in 
an  outside  agency  of  high  credibility,  read 
their  report  which  has  some  extremely 
critical  things  to  say,  announce  to  the  pub- 
lic there’s  nothing  wrong  and  expect  that 
to  be  the  end  of  the  matter,”  he  noted. 


COPS  FIGHT  BACK.  . . 
Next  month,  Ordway  P.  Burden 
examines  the  growing  police 
movement  to  actively  defend 
their  own  interests. 


tion  should  stress  that  LEAA  “remain  the 
major  source  of  support  for  Federal  re- 
search in  the  areas"  of  criminal  justice  and 
law  enforcement. 

Commenting  in  general  tone  of  the  pro- 
posed charter,  Murphy  said  passage  of  the 
document  would  build  public  confidence 
in  the  bureau  which  might  “filter  through- 
out the  nation’s  law  enforcement  system. 
Furthermore,  the  success  of  such  a charter 
may  encourage  state  and  local  authorities 
to  enact  or  promulgate  similar  guidelines," 
he  added. 

The  sheriff’s  association  offered  a more 
cautious  view  on  the  regional  adoption  of 
the  standards  contained  in  the  charter. 
Lucas  noted  that  while  the  FBI  is  equipped 
to  handle  the  “high  level  approval  require- 
ments” of  the  guidelines,  local  agencies 
would  have  trouble  in  living  up  to  them. 

"Similar  requirements  at  the  local 
level  could  frequently  present  great  opera- 
tional difficulties  in  effecting  prompt  crim- 
inal investigations,”  he  said.  “Consider  the 
situation  of  a deputy  sheriff  located  many 
miles  from  his  superiors  with  only  one 


overloaded  radio  channel  available  to  him." 

While  the  PERF  testimony  called  for 
additional  detailed  limitations  on  the 
bureau’s  jurisdiction,  Lucas  noted  that  the 
one  "weakness"  in  the  charter  is  Section 
533b,  which  standardizes  FBI  investiga- 
tions in  the  areas  of  general  crime,  terror- 
ism and  organized  crime. 

“Section  533b  details  specific  restric- 
tions which,  if  necessary  at  all,  should  be 
in  guidelines  - not  the  statute  — so 
changes  can  be  more  easily  made  when 
future  conditions  require  such  action,” 
Lucas  told  the  committee.  “The  purpose 
of  my  comments  is  to  point  out  that  if 
changes  are  to  be  made,  there  should  be 
fewer  rather  than  more  specific  restric- 
tions in  the  statute.” 

In  spite  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  views 
expressed  by  the  police  groups,  Senate  aide 
Bob  MacNamara  noted  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  reacted  “fairly  favorably”  to 
the  testimony. 

“I  think  individual  law  enforcement 
people  focused  on  specific  kinds  of  con- 
cerns that  they  had  and  that’s  what  we 


really  were  interested  in,”  MacNamara  told 
Law  Enforcement  News,  "It  may  have 
taken  a different  perspective  - like  the 
sheriffs’  association  was  a little  different 
from  the  police  forum.  But  I don’t  think 
there’s  any  concern  about  it.  All  the  issues 
they  raised  are  what  the  committee  is  going 
to  take  a look  at  later  on." 

The  Senate  aide  said  the  panel  is  aiming 
for  an  early  February  markup  date  for  the 
charter  bill,  with  floor  action  to  follow  in 
March.  “That  could  be  set  back,  depend- 
ing upon  how  long  the  markup  takes,"  he 
explained. 

In  general,  MacNamara  gave  high  marks 
to  the  way  the  police  representatives  pre- 
sented their  views  on  Capitol  Hill.  "They 
focused  on  the  areas  that  we  were  con- 
cerned in  that  hearing,"  he  said,  “which  is 
the  FBI’s  assistance  to  state  and  local  law 
enforcement.  They  were  very  positive 
about  it;  they  were  concerned  to  a certain 
extent  about  whether  or  not  it  would  con- 
tinue and  making  sure  that  there's  a two- 
way  street  - a cooperative  venture  both 
ways." 
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Consolidating  the  police  in  Scotland 


An  interview  with  Alastair  D.  Petrie, 
assistant  chief  constable  of  the  Strathclyde  Police 


Alastair  D.  Petrie  was  appointed  assistant  chief  con- 
stable of  the  Strathclyde,  Scotland  Police  in  May  1975, 
when  the  force  was  created  from  six  smaller  agencies.  As 
head  of  organization  and  development,  he  was  responsible 
for  leading  the  consolidation  of  the  separate  forces  into  an 
amalgamated  unit  of  approximately  7,000  officers. 

A 33-year  law  enforcement  veteran,  Petrie  joined 
Glasgow  Police  after  serving  with  the  Royal  Air  Force 
during  World  War  II.  He  patrolled  the  city’s  South  Side 
Gorbals  district  for  five  years  before  being  transferred  to 
headquarters,  where  he  worked  his  way  through  the  ranks 
to  become  chief  of  Central  Administration  in  1966. 

In  1969,  he  became  the  second  Glasgow  officer  in  the 
history  of  the  force  to  be  competitively  selected  to  attend 
the  Senior  Command  Course  at  the  British  Police  College 
in  Bramshill.  Another  highlight  of  his  Glasgow  service 
involved  the  development  and  installation  of  a staff- 
appraisal  and  counseling  system  which  utilizes  a built-in 
computerized  retrieval  function. 

During  his  tenure  with  the  Strathclyde  force,  the 
54-ycar-old  administrator  implemented  a computerized 
command  and  control  system  for  the  department  which 
was  eventually  extended  to  cover  virtually  the  entire 
urban/rural  policing  set-up  of  the  district. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Peter  Dodenhoff. 

• • • 

LEN;  One  of  the  most  recent  accomplishments  that  we 
have  noted  was  the  role  that  you  played  in  consolidating 
the  smaller  police  departments  in  Strathclyde  into  the  one 
regional  force.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  as  to  how  that 
was  accomplished? 

PETRIE:  It  was  accomplished  over  a period  of  three 
ycari  — at  least  three  years,  perhaps  more.  The  chief  con- 
soles of  the  constituent  forces  got  together  and  agreed  to 
form  several  working  parties.  My  interest  at  that  time  was 
the  working  party  on  personnel;  1 was  chairman  of  that 
one.  All  the  personnel  officers  from  the  six  forces  got  to- 
gether, and  I had  already  written  a bit  on  staff  and  per- 
sonnel counseling,  because  we  were  going  to  have  7,000 
officers.  We  had  to  know  who  did  what  and  what  their 
abilities  were.  So  my  job  at  that  time,  because  1 had  an 
expertise  in  personnel,  was  to  write  the  book  on  that. 


Assistant  Chief  Constable  Alastair  D.  Petrie 
gional  police  forces,  of  which  there  are  43  including  the 
Metropolitan  Police.  In  Scotland  one  year  later  the  royal 
commission  on  regionalization,  headed  by  Lord  Wheatley, 
who  is  a Scottish  law  lord  - and  I must  emphasize  all  the 
way  through  that  Scotland  is  not  England  — it  is  the 
Wheatley  Report  on  which  the  Scottish  regionalization  is 
based,  and  the  21  forces  came  down  to  eight  in  Scotland 
LEN-.  Did  you  observe  any  complaints  from  the  citizens 
that  the  autonomy  of  their  local  forces  was  being  threat- 
ened by  this  regionalization? 

PETRIE-.  We  found  that  the  further  away  we  go  from  the 
center,  the  less  understanding  they  have  of  the  benefits, 
particularly  people  from  the  smaller  areas.  They  don't 
really  want  to  know  about  the  advantages,  and  I think 
if  anyone  complains  it's  probably  the  people  from  the 
Lanark  areas.  If  they  do  complain,  they  have  less  to  com- 


‘We’ve  improved  the  quality  of  our  officers.  We  have  pro- 
vided a massive  back-up,  so  all  you  do  is  blow  the  whistle 
and  a complete  machine  moves  into  action.’ 


When  Strathclyde  was  formed,  I was  appointed  assistant 
chief  constable  for  organization  and  development,  which 
was  in  fact  to  put  meat  on  the  bones  of  partial  agree- 
ments, if  you  will,  of  the  various  chief  constables.  We 
were  talking  then  about  19  divisions  to  go  with  the  19 
district  council  areas,  and  I was  the  chairman,  I was  the 
assistant  chief  constable  responsible  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  force  down  to  15  manageable  divisions,  under  the 
aegis  of  now  Sir  David  MacNee.  who  was  the  chief  con- 
stable of  Strathclyde,  and  is  now  commissioner  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  of  London. 

Moving  on  from  that,  I was  also  responsible  for  the 
working  of  the  Command  and  Control  system,  which 
came  alive  three  days  after  regionalization.  This  is  the 
computerized  command  set-up.  When  that  went  live  there 
were  all  sons  of  bugs  in  the  system,  and,  I'm  happy  to 
say,  not  too  many  because  it  has  kept  going  and  the 
system  hasn't  really  gone  down  with  any  real  serious  hic- 
cup in  it.  You  know,  there’s  got  to  be  bugs  in  a brand  new 
system  accounting  eight  separate  brand  new  pioneering 
ideas  in  police  management.  From  that  office  and  that 
date  I was  chairman  of  the  Strathclyde  project,  which  was 
the  extension  of  Command  and  Control  from  the  original 
concept  of  the  Glasgow  police  area,  and  then  extending  it 
into  the  Greater  Glasgow  area,  and  then  putting  out  two 
statcllitcs. 

LEN:  What  was  the  basic  reason  for  undertaking  the  con- 
solidation in  the  first  place? 

PETRIE:  Well,  there  was  really  no  option-,  it  was  a politi- 
cal decision  that  was  taken  by  the  Government.  In  En- 
gland and  Wales  they  created  metropolitan  areas  and  re- 


plain  about  now  than  they  did  before  because  they  have 
all  the  benefits  of  scale  - a 7.000  strong  force  and  a 75 
million  pound  budget,  about  $150  million  American. 
We’ve  improved  our  communications,  we’ve  improved  our 
transport,  we've  improved  the  quality  of  our  officers.  We 
have  provided  a massive  back-up,  so  all  you  do  is  blow 
the  whistle  and  a complete  machine  moves  into  action. 
LEN:  Did  it  take  any  sort  of  special  community  relations 
effort  to  show  the  population  that  the  benefits  were  there 
if  they  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  them? 

PETRIE:  Well,  certainly  there  has  always  been  a conscious 
effort  in  the  Scottish  police  service  to  keep  the  public  and 
their  representatives  as  attuned  to  police  work  as  possible, 
because  we  require  the  public  - as  an  old  superintendent 
of  mine  used  to  say,  if  you  don’t  have  the  public  backing, 
you  may  as  well  hang  your  tin  on  a lampost.  It’s  a perfect- 
ly true  statement.  It  was  true  30  years  ago  and  it’s  true 
today. 

What  we  have  done,  apart  from  the  community  in- 
volvement branch,  which  operates  in  every  division,  and 
which  is  actually  a Strathclyde  police  creation,  is  to  have 
the  community  involvement  work  done  on  a much  lower 
level  in  the  constituent  forces  than  it  was,  perhaps,  in  the 
city  of  Glasgow,  where  the  community  relations  schemes 
were  much  more  numerous,  important  and  necessary.  So 
as  far  as  that's  concerned,  the  policc/public  relations  has 
been  a conscious  effort,  not  only  before  but  during  and 
after  the  regionalization. 

The  other  feature  which  I think  is  important  is  the 
role  of  the  police  force  itself.  I think  we  have  to  create  a 
mix,  and  it  was  the  chief  constable's  policy  that  if  anyone 


was  being  promoted  he  would  be  required  to  accept  pro- 
motion within  any  force  area.  This  was  a conscious  mix  of 
officers,  and  as  a result,  some  four  years  later  we  have  in 
every  division  officers  from  practically  every  constituent 
force  and  some  serve  in  supervisory  roles.  Some  of  them 
have  gone  through  two  or  three  promotions  and  are  now 
divisional  commanders  in  areas  other  than  their  home 
force  areas.  Their  loyalty,  of  course,  is  to  Strathclyde. 
LEN:  Is  this  system  set  up  in  essentially  the  same  fashion 
as  the  one  in  which  chief  constables,  deputy  chiefs  and 
assistant  chiefs  are  required  to  spend  a certain  amount  of 
time  in  different  constabularies? 

PETRIE-.  Well,  that  happens  more  in  England  and  Wales 
than  in  Scotland.  My  senior  colleagues  in  England  and 
Wales  really  work  at  such  job  changes.  You'll  find  some 
who  have  been  with  as  many  as  four  or  five  forces.  Per- 
sonally, 1 have  had  experience  in  three  forces,  if  you 
count  Strathclyde.  Y applied  for  and  was  appointed  as 
deputy  chief  constable  in  Dumbartonshire  constabulary, 
which  is  one  of  the  constituent  forces  now  but  was  at  that 
time  a separate  entity.  Albeit  there  was  a certainty  of  re- 
gionalization coming  on. 

LEN:  So  even  with  the  consolidation  of  forces,  which  was 
dictated  to  you  by  the  central  government,  the  Scottish 
police  has  maintained  a certain  national  feel  to  it  that  sets 
it  apart  from  England  and  Wales? 

PETRIE:  Well,  whatever  the  nationalistic  feeling  may  be, 
we  are  perforce  different  from  England  and  Wales.  Our  en- 
tire legal  system  is  quite  different.  The  Scottish  police 
forces  are  smaller,  I would  think  they  are  more  inward- 
looking — they  relate  more  to  the  area  and  to  the  people 
in  their  area  than  in  England  and  Wales,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Yorkshire  and  Lancaster.  It  doesn’t  really  matter 
whether  you  come  from  Surrey  or  Suffolk  or  Essex  — 
you’re  English.  There  aren’t  the  same  regional  interface 
ties  as  you  get  farther  north. 

LEN:  In  the  consolidated  force  you’re  now  dealing  with, 
you  cover  both  urban  and  rural  policing.  Are  there  any 
specific  problems  which  you  find  you  must  face  and  over- 
come in  dealing  with  both  types  of  policing  within  one 
organization? 

PETRIE:  There  are  probably  three  types  of  policing  re- 
quired. There’s  the  real  city  policing  of  the  City  of  Glas- 
gow police  area,  where  you’ve  got  traffic  problems  and 
urban  population  problems.  You  still  have,  as  1 was  say- 
ing, the  sort  of  inward-looking  relationships  which  occur 
in  the  form. of  cities  and  boroughs.  For  example.  Paisley 
borough  will  always  be  Paisley  borough,  it  will  never  be 
anything  else,  and  the  Paisley  residents  all  look  to  their 
police,  which  instead  of  being  a police  headquarters  is 
only  a divisional  headquarters.  But  as  far  as  they’re  con- 
cerned, that's  what  they  relate  to.  It’s  the  same  with 
Hamilton,  Ayr,  Kilmarnock  and  Irvine.  These  are  not 
borough  forces  - some  of  them  were  borough  forces 
20  or  30  years  ago  - but  the  people  still  relate  to  their 
own  police  officers  and  a type  of  policing  which  suits 
that  area. 

LEN:  Do  you  find  that  in  the  smaller  boroughs  and  out- 
lying area  police  are  required  to  adopt  a different  ap- 
proach to  the  service? 

PETRIE:  Indeed,  yes,  The  one  thing  which  regionalization 
is  not  intended  to  do  is  to  make  everyone  into  the  same 
gray  sort  of  mass.  There  must  and  there  will  be  a con- 
scious effort  to  maintain  a national  identity  and  a local 
identity.  The  intention  is  to  give  the  economics  of  scale  to 
areas  which  normally  couldn’t  afford  the  technology 
which  we  have  provided  in  Strathclyde. 

LEN-.  In  the  four  years  since  regionalization,  has  the  pro- 
gram shown  itself  to  offer  the  best  of  both  worlds,  giving 
you  the  technological  advantages  which  larger  forces  can 
offer  as  well  a feel  for  local  policing  which  addresses 
local  needs? 

PETRIE-.  My  current  chief  constable,  Patrick  Hamill,  who 
was  appointed  in  March  1977  when  David  MacNee,  now 
Sir  David,  went  to  London,  has  made  a conscious  effort 
to  loosen  the  organizational  ties  which  had  perforce 
somehow  slammed  Strathclyde  together.  He’s  given  me 
instructions  on  relaxing  the  necessity  for  interchange  and 
promotion,  and  that  people  who  indeed  are  doing  a good 
job  should  be  left  in  these  areas.  You  know,  time’s  a great 
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‘A  hooligan  is  a hooligan  is  a hooligan,  and  a thief  is  a thief  is  a thief.  It’s  the  manner  in 
which  crime  is  administered  that  is  crucial,  and  the  administration  of  police  work  is 
something  we  worked  at  very,  very  hard.’ 
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healer,  if  there  were  ever  any  wounds  to  heal,  but  the  man 
in  the  front,  the  man  on  the  beat,  never  really  knew  too 
much  bf  a difference.  It  was  senior  and  chief  officers  who 
felt  the  impact  most  of  all. 

LEN:  Was  the  impact  that  was  felt  among  the  command 
ranks  perceived  as  perhaps  a threat  to  their  job  security  or 
the  security  of  their  commands? 

PETRIE:  No.  I’ve  got  to  say  that  when  you're  faced  with 
the  inevitable,  you’ve  really  got  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
We  had  19  chief  officers  in  the  six  constituent  forces  and 
we’re  now  down  to  eight.  All  the  chief  constables  but  one 
opted  to  retire,  and  indeed  they  were  all  about  at  retiring 
age.  The  chief  constable  of  Lanarkshire  opted  to  stay  on, 
as  a senior  assistant  chief  constable,  and  he  contributed 
withour  fear  or  favor  — 1 think  that's  the  term  — to  the 
regionalization.  In  fact,  he  tetired  on  health  grounds 
about  18  months  to  two  years  after  regionalization.  But 
once  again,  he  was  around  60,  he  was  of  retiring  age  any- 
way, so  there  was  no  animosity  and  there  was  no  acri- 
mony on  his  part.  I don't  even  see  that  as  being  remark- 
able, because  the  British  police  service,  and  certainly  the 
Scottish  police  service  are  peculiar  animals  as  far  as  their 
loyalties  are  concerned  and  as  far  as  the  taking  and  giving 
of  orders  is  concerned.  One  day  you’re  somebody  else’s 
boss,  and  it  could  be,  particularly  as  a chief  officer,  that 
your  friend,  colleague  and  even  subordinate  will  be  a 
chief  officer.  This  happened  to  myself.  There  can  only  be 
one  chief  constable,  and  there  were  four  of  us  in  Strath- 
clyde listed  as  possibilities  for  David  MacNee’s  vacancy. 
Pat  Hamill  got  it.  So?  You  didn't  see  everyone  else  disap- 
pear and  leave  the  service.  He  required  all  the  help  and  as- 
sistance that  we  could  give. 

LEN:  Do  you  find  this  type  of  approach  to  the  service 
among  English  and  Scottish  officers  to  be  a cultural  phe- 
nomenon? 

PETRIE:  I’ve  visited  very,  very  many  forces  in  England 
and  Wales,  as  well  as  all  the  Scottish  forces,  and  I’ve  found 
it  to  be  true  throughout  the  British  police  service  that  it’s 
the  first  name  down  and  sir  up.  In  other  words,  I would 
call  someone  and  say  “Jim,  I wonder  if  you  would.  . 
and  he  would  without  any  second  thoughts  call  me  “sir” 
because  I was  of  superior  rank.  And  that's  how  the  job  is 
done 

LEN:  Again  referring  to  the  urban/rural  blend  that  you 
have  to  maintain,  do  you  find  that  you  must  train  police 
constables  in  the  techniques  and  methods  of  two  different 
styles  of  policing,  or  do  you  find  that  policing  is  policing 
and  it  doesn’t  matter  where  you  send  them? 

PETRIE:  A hooligan  is  a hooligan  is  a hooligan,  and  a 
thief  is  a thief  is  a thief.  It’s  the  manner  in  which  crime 
and  disorder  is  administered  that  I think  is  crucial,  and  the 
administration  of  police  work  is  something  which,  once 
again,  we  worked  at  very,  very  hard  in  establishing  the 
Strathclyde  police  entity.  We  have  four  standing  orders 
which  are  in  every  divisional  and  sub-divisional  office,  so 
there’s  a uniformity  that  has  come  to  the  force,  and  that 
has,  more  than  anything  else,  melded  the  force  together. 
Now,  the  procedures  for  locking  people  up,  arrest  and  re- 
porting procedures,  are  standardized,  of  course,  and  are 
updated  from  time  to  time. 

Perhaps  I should  just  carry  matters  one  step  further.  A 
guy  who  is  a rural  police  sergeant,  for  example,  or  a rural 
detective  officer,  would  be  of  very  little  use  in  a cosmo- 
politan borough,  whether  it  were  here  in  New  York  or  in 
the  city  of  Glasgow.  Our  selection  procedures  are  care- 
fully gone  into  on  a “flesh  and  blood”  basis;  you  know, 
it’s  not  just  “it’s  time  he  was  getting  promoted  because  a 
vacancy  opened."  We  have  very  tight  selection  procedures, 
and,  indeed,  that  is  one  of  my  current  responsibilities.  1 
spend  a great  deal  of  time  - I would  say  in  the  last  18 
months  or  so  I've  seen  well  over  600  officers  personally 
in  half-hour  interviews  to  establish  such  things  as  what 
their  career  patterns  are. 

LEN:  Is  there  some  sort  of  counseling  service  which  your 
branch  provides  in  this  regard? 

PETRIE:  The  force  personnel  panel  which  I chair,  to- 
gether with  my  chief  superintendent  of  personnel  and  the 
divisional  commander  or  chief  superintendent  from  the 
division,  who  as  an  onlooker  sees  most  of  the  game,  if 
we’re  looking  for  promotablc  qualities  in  a particular  area, 
we  add  the  leaven  to  the  normal  counseling.  This  is  coun- 


seling over  and  above  the  normal  counseling  staff. 

LEN:  Your  staff  appraisal  and  counseling  system  is  all 
computerized.  Could  you  describe  how  that  system  was 
developed? 

PETRIE:  It  was  part  of  what  I foresaw  and  built  into  the 
old  Glasgow  police  system.  1 went  to  look  at  one  or  two 
of  the  bigger  organizations,  such  as  I.B.M.  and  the  Scot- 
tish civil  service  — several  of  them  - and  to  this  day  they 
haven’t  achieved  what  we’ve  managed  to  achieve  in  Strath- 
clyde. I use  the  computer  more  along  the  guideline 
G.I..G.O.  - Garbage  In,  Garbage  Out.  Everything  that 
goes  in  should  be  retrievable,  and  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  local  authority’s  computer,  as  I did  from  as  early 
as  1972,  wc  wrote  programs  and  foresaw  programs  which 
would  give  us  personnel  profiles  that  would  suit  various 
jobs.  Regrettably,  it’s  not  a real  tight,  on-line  system 
which  we  have;  we  could  really  do  with  an  on-line  system. 
But  we  have  this  sort  of  dispatch  processing,  and  wc  get  it 
back  within  the  hour,  sometimes  within  half  an  hour.  But 
the  whole  system’s  been  changed  since  pre-computer  days 
— information  goes  in,  it’s  retrievable,  it’s  used,  and  when 
the  guy  is  promoted  or  shifted,  there  is  an  alteration  made 
in  the  file. 

What’s  pleased  me  more  than  anything  else  is  the  credi- 
bility which  has  been  afforded  to  the  system  by  the 
troops,  particularly  by  the  staff  associations,  the  Scottish 
Police  Federation  and  the  superintendents’  association.  1 


be  provided  shortly.  Our  Command  and  Control  system  is 
unique  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  and  as  far  as  I’m 
aware,  unique  in  the  world. 

LEN:  Have  other  agencies,  cither  from  Britian  or  else- 
where, come  to  Strathclyde  to  observe  the  system  with  an 
eye  toward  adopting  it? 

PETRIE:  We've  had  visitors,  I think,  from  every  big  police 
force  in  the  world.  I’m  talking  about  Indonesia  and  Japan 
— we  haven’t  had  Red  China  yet  — as  well  as  Saudi 
Arabia,  Iran,  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  dozens  from  the 
States,  from  Canada.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  whole 
of  Europe  - from  right  across  the  world  to  have  a look  at 
it. 

We  arc  very  progressive  in  communications,  and  I 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  - I visited  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  communications  room  recently.  It’s 
a very  big  operation,  about  seven  or  eight  times  busier 
than  the  Strathclyde  operation,  and  I have  no  doubt  that 
if  finances  were  available  they  would  be  moving  into  the 
type  of  field  resources  that  we  have. 

What  we  have  is  a new  technology,  and  it's  working 
very  well.  It’s  working  with  a degree  of  fair  play  from  the 
men  on  the  street,  which  is  quite  remarkable.  The  vehicle 
status  and  location  device  which  is  fitted  to  the  force 
control  cars  and  to  vehicles  in  each  of  the  divisions,  that  is 
the  crux  of  the  matter  as  to  whether  you’re  going  to  get 
the  nearest  resource  to  the  scene  of  trouble.  And  we're 


‘A  guy  who  is  a rural  police  sergeant,  or  a rural  detective 
officer  would  be  of  very  little  use  in  a cosmopolitan  borough, 
whether  it  be  here  in  New  York  or  in  Glasgow.’ 


have  been  hammering  this  point  for  years  now.  that  the 
police  service  is  very,  very  labor  intensive,  and  of  that 
$150  million  budget,  $100  million  of  that  is  in  staff  costs. 
So  don’t  talk  about  push  buttons,  or  what  kind  of  cars 
we’re  going  to  buy.  What  about  the  manpower,  and 
whether  we’re  getting  the  best  use  of  it? 

LEN:  Did  you  use  this  computer  technology  in  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Strathclyde  force,  or  was  the  force  re- 
gionalized before  the  development  of  the  data  system? 
PETRIE:  The  Command  and  Control  system,  which  is 
really  an  electronic  logging  system  for  crimes  and  inci- 
dents - it’s  really  a computerized  resource  deployment 
system  and  a computerized  management  information  tool 
is  really  what  the  computer  is  about.  Apart  from  the  re- 
source deployment  and  management  information  aspects 
of  it,  the  computer  has  tied  together  Strathclyde,  be- 
cause of  the  extension  into  the  open  areas  of  Strathclyde; 
it’s  not  just  a Glasgow  show  now.  But  as  I’ve  said,  there  s 
no  need  to  send  a steam  hammer  to  crack  a nut,  and  in 
the  lochs  and  the  islands  and  along  the  coastline  and  in 
the  hills  of  Strathclyde,  the  officers  arc  required  to  stand 
on  their  own  two  feet,  except  that  we  can  provide  massive 
backup  and,  secondly,  that  their  workload  is  being  realis- 
tically recorded  by  the  computer  and  the  recognition  of 
the  amount  of  work  that  they  do  is  being  accorded  them. 
LEN:  Have  you  found  as  a result  that  the  system  has  been 
an  asset  to  the  officers  in  the  more  remote  areas  of  your 
jurisdiction?  Have  they  too  been  able  to  make  use  of  the 
computer  backup,  while  at  the  same  time  permitting  you 
to  keep  better  track  of  what  the  crime  picture  is  in  the 
rural  areas? 

PETRIE:  The  last  point  you  raise  is  probably  the  most 
serious,  the  day-to-day  work  pattern.  The  type  of 
management  information  that’s  provided  by  Command 
and  Control  is  very  much  of  a 24-hour,  day-to-day  opera- 
tional mode,  not  the  realistic,  judicially-determined  statis- 
tics which  are  provided  after  a case  has  gone  to  court  and 
been  logged  in  the  docket.  Our  system  now  is  extremely 
efficient  and  competent  for  crime  patterns,  as  much  as  the 
judicially-determined  variety  of  computerized  statistics. 
LEN:  Is  this  part  of  a national  computer  hook-up  that 
may  exist  within  the  British  police  service? 

PETRIE:  No.  The  only  national  system  with  which  we're 
associated  is  the  police  national  computer  at  Hendon, 
which  provides  such  information  as  number  and  types  of 
stolen  vehicles,  the  owners  of  vehicles,  a criminal  names 
index,  and  an  index  of  those  wanted  on  warrants.  There 
are  also  several  other  extensions  of  that  type  of  national 
information  network  which  are  being  worked  on  and  will 


talking  about  two  minutes  and  27  seconds  average  re- 
sponse time  in  the  Greater  Glasgow  area.  That  has  been 
doing  remarkably  well,  because  wc  didn't  try  to  be  too 
clever  and  go  for  an  automatic  vehicle  status  and  loca- 
tion thing,  which  would  sort  of  follow  the  car  around  in 
ever-decreasing  circles.  What  wc  went  for  is  a system 
involving  a button  box,  which  means  that  the  car  crew 
themselves  have  to  inform  force  control  of  the  mark  that 
they're  on,  of  the  1.5  kilometer  square  that  they’re  in. 
and  their  status.  That  information  is  digitally  trans- 
ferred to  the  computer,  and  it’s  put  into  recognizable 
form  on  the  cartographic  display  unit.  There's  also  a red 
button  on  the  box  which  they  press  when  they’re  in 
trouble,  and  that  gives  them  20  seconds  of  open  channels 
They  don’t  have  to  butt  in  to  conversations,  it  just  goes 
straight  to  the  control  room  and  shows  that  that  car 
is  in  trouble.  We  can  then  get  other  cars  to  that  kilo- 
metcr-and-a-half  square,  which  is  a very  quick  thing  to 
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LEN:  Is  this  throughout  the  Strathclyde  area? 

PETRIE:  It’s  now  in  effect  in  all  the  urban  areas.  The 
Greater  Glasgow  area,  the  Glasgow  project,  was  the  first 
and  now  it's  been  extended  to  Ayrshire  as  well. 

LEN:  Do  you  foresee  any  additional  applications  of  the 
computer  system,  given  the  availability  of  funding? 
PETRIE:  The  only  thing  that  I see  that  would  really  make 
it  pay  off  is  the  management  information  aspect  of  it. 
Everything  that  goes  in  is  retrievable,  but  we're  not  sure 
that  everything  is  going  in  to  the  system.  Until  we're  quite 
sure  that  the  vast  majority  of  information  — and  by  infor- 
mation I mean  the  workloads  of  the  officers  concerned  — 
if  that  data  is  being  punched  forward,  then  I can  see  the 
redrawing  of  divisional  boundaries,  I can  sec  the  real- 
location  of  men.  I can  see  a very,  very  solid  case  being 
made  for  an  increase  in  the  establishment  of  the  force, 
because  of  workload  - indisputable  evidence.  I can  see 
resource  deployment  in  areas  where  the  local  authority 
representatives  can  be  brought  in  after  saying  "Look,  your 
policemen  arc  needed  here  more  than  anything  else  " And 
you  can  show  him  the  information  Which  indicates 
that  all  he's  had  out  there  over  the  last  year  is  four  broken 
windows,  while  down  here  all  hell  has  been  breaking 
loose. 

LEN:  In  the  time  that  you've  had  the  computer  system, 
has  it  become  what  you  might  term  an  indispensable  aid 
to  the  operation  of  the  department? 

PETRIE:  Yes.  Those  in  operational  management  lean  on 
it  very  much.  They  may  use  the  information  with  regard 
to  crimes  and  incidents  logged  as  the  main  items  in  the 
operational  meetings  agenda  every  day.  Every  divisional 
commander  has  an  operational  meeting  every  day,  and 
that  lets  him  know  where  the  monkey  sleeps.  It  alerts  him 
to  see  what  resources  he  has  to  the  optimum. 

LEN:  In  a recent  news  item  here  in  the  States,  it  was 
noted  that  the  British  police  were  resorting  to  the  use  of 
firearms  more  often  in  response  to  a general  rise  in 
violent  crime  Have  you  noted  a trend  such  as  this  in 
Scotland  as  well,  and  do  you  perhaps  foresee  a time  when 
the  police  may  arm  themselves  as  a general  rule? 

PETRIE:  1 would  hope  that  the  police  service  in  Great 
Britain  would  never  be  overtly  armed,  or  armed  as  a direct 
result  of  violent  crime  escalating.  We  run  in  Strath- 
clyde about  two  armed  robberies  a week,  sometimes  with 
sawed-off  shotguns  and  they  are  armed,  and  the  use  of 
firearms  in  crime  itself  has  escalated  quite  a bit.  Fortu- 
nately, the  courts  take  a rather  severe  view  of  it.  As  far  as 
the  police  officers  are  concerned,  those  who  use  firearms, 
who  are  given  firearms,  are  trained  in  their  use,  and  we 
don’t  hand  them  out  at  the  merest  sign  of  trouble. 

The  proliferation  of  arms  in  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  the  United  States  — and  I’ve  been  in  10  or  12  states  — 
is  to  me  a rather  frightening  prospect  for  the  country.  I 
know  that  the  National  Rifle  Association  and  the  Con- 
stitution and  all  the  rest  of  that  has  a lot  going  for  it,  and 
everyone's  got  problems,  and  I would  say  you  sure  have 
got  problems. 

Let  me  just  give  you  an  example  of  what  can  be  done. 
You  know,  we're  not  namby-pamby  in  the  United  King- 
dom. and  certainly  not  in  Strathclyde.  Some  months  ago 
the  chief  constable  of  Tayside  police,  who  incidentally 
was  awarded  the  Queen's  Gallantry  Medal  for  this  particu- 
lar episode,  gave  himself  as  a hostage  in  place  of  a young 
woman  who  was  taken  hostage  in  Dundee,  which  is  the 
center  of  his  force  area.  He  gave  himself  as  a hostage  to 
a guy  who  was  wanted  for  a double  murder  by  the  Metro- 


politan Police  of  London.  In  Strathclyde  we  had  already 
locked  up  his  accomplice,  and  he  was  at  a divisional  head- 
quarters about  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  Prestwick 
Airport.  There  they  had  all  the  jumbo  jets  lined  up  on 
the  tarmac,  ready  to  fly  off  to  the  U.S.  The  idea  was  to 
follow  this  guy,  based  on  the  feeling  that,  first  of  all,  he 
was  going  to  rescue  his  accomplice  and  secondly  he  was 
going  to  hijack  a jumbo  jet.  He  had  a chief  constable  with 
a sawed-off  shotgun  fixed  under  his  chin,  and  it  wasn’t  a 
pretty  situation  at  all.  I blew  the  whistle  and  by  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning  I had  three  inspectors,  18  sergeants 
and  63  trained  officers  in  position  and  every  road  in 
Strathclyde  was  blocked  off.  That  guy  was  going  nowhere, 
and  he  didn't.  It  shows  it  can  be  done,  and  it  will  be  done, 
but  you  don't  really  have  to  go  down  with  guns. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  of  London  regrettably  have 
been  forced  into  a situation  where  they  have  to  guard 
foreign  embassies,  and  it's  foreign  to  the  British  police 
and  I don't  think  the  troops  like  it. 

LEN:  Does  it  appear  that  the  men  themselves  aren't  com- 
fortable with  firearms? 

PETRIE-.  They’re  there,  and  they’re  there  to  be  used,  and 
they  will  be  used.  As  they  say  in  the  best  John  Wayne 
movies,  it's  there  to  be  used.  But  it  will  be  used  if  the 
blood  is  hot,  and  you  can  be  frightened  to  death  and  use 
it.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  if  you’ve  got  a knife 
instead  of  a spoon,  you’re  going  to  use  the  knife. 


LEN:  What  do  you  see  as  being  the  short  — and  the 
long-term  future  of  policing  in  Scotland,  generally? 
PETRIE:  Well,  I have  a fear  that  — you  know,  big  is 
beautiful,  and  all  that  — but  1 have  a fear  that  before  I die, 
and  certainly  after  I’ve  left  the  service,  that  we’ll  be  seeing 
a national  police  force  in  Great  Britain.  It's  a political  de- 
cision, it's  not  an  operational  decision.  And  it’s  a national 
concern.  I’m  aware  that  the  Association  of  Chief  Police 
Officers  in  Scotland  would  be  against  it,  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Police  Officers  of  England,  Wales  and  Northern 
Ireland  would  be  against  it.  But  it's  a political  trend  which 
I foresee  and  I think  we’re  going  to  finish  out  with  a 
national  police  force. 

LEN:  And  do  you  as  a command-level  police  officer  find 
that  prospect  alarming? 

PETRIE:  Oh  yes.  But  we  opened  the  discussion  by  talking 
about  losing  touch  and  faith  with  small  individual  com- 
munities, and  I think  7,000  is  pretty  big  for  a police 
force.  It's  not  as  big  as  the  Metropolitan  Police,  but  then 
it’s  taken  150  years  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  to  estab- 
lish that  they  arc  London's  police,  and  it  would  take  a 
lot  longer  to  convince  people  that  Scotland's  police  was  a 
national  police  force.  I’m  just  short  of  dreading  it,  I would 
think,  because  if  you  lose  touch  with  your  public,  if  you 
lose  faith  with  your  public,  you  will  just  become  a great 
big  nationalized  industry.  That’s  not  what  the  British  po- 
lice is  about.  That’s  not  its  raison  d'etre  or  its  ethos. 
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We  read  and  review: 


A worldwide  tour  of  policing;  a violence  profile 


Police  of  the  World.  By  Roy  D.  Ingleton. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  New  York.  1979. 
192  pages.  $12.95  suggested  list  price. 

This  useful  little  handbook  contains  in- 
formation on  almost  200  nations,  many  of 
which  have  more  than  one  police  force.  It 
is,  as  its  author  declares,  more  of  a direc- 
tory or  almanac  than  an  exhaustive  survey. 

Since  it  relies  upon  information  sup- 
plied by  the  local  authorities,  coverage  is 
by  no  means  complete  and  for  a number  of 
countries  the  entry  is,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, blank.  Where  information  is  avail- 
able, it  is  often  uneven  in  both  quality  and 
quantity.  The  reader  who  is  trying  to  gain 
an  impression  of  policing  on  a worldwide 
scale  may  be  startled  to  find  that  less  than 
two  pages  are  devoted  to  India  with  its  600 
million  population  and  760,000  police, 
while  Fiji  (pop:  540,000,  1,244  police) 
rates  slightly  over  two  pages. 

A disproportionate  amount  of  the  lim- 
ited space  afforded  by  the  book's  192 
pages  is  devoted  to  descriptions  of  the 
badges  of  rank  and  to  black-and  white 
photographs  of  police  uniforms,  the  vast 
majority  of  which  only  support  the  ob- 
servation that  police  uniforms  are,  indeed, 
virtually  uniform  the  world  over.  The  read- 
er looking  for  information  on  recruiting, 

Computer  crime 
update  offered 

Investigators  concerned  with  folding, 
spindling  and  otherwise  combating  com- 
puter crimes  can  get  the  latest  data  on  elec- 
tronic frauds  from  a new  service  provided 
by  the  publishers  of  Assets  Protection. 

Entitled  Computer  Crime  Investigation 
Updates , the  service  consists  of  a series  of 
bimonthly  newsletters  and  reports  de- 
signed to  expand  the  coverage  of  the  pre- 
viously published  Computer  Crime  Investi- 
gation Manual. 

Written  specifically  for  investigators,  se- 
curity and  law  enforcement  officers,  con- 
trollers, auditors,  and  attornies,  the  CCI 
Updates  focus  on  a multidisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  investigative  computer  crimes. 

Subjects  covered  include  proven  investi- 
gative aids  and  techniques,  criminalistics 
relevant  to  computer-generated  evidence, 
investigative  and  electronic  data  processing 
auditing,  and  computer  crime  case  studies. 

The  annual  subscription  rate  for  the  ser- 
vice is  $50,  and  discounts  are  offered  for 
multi-copy  subscriptions.  For  additional  in- 
formation, write:  Assets  Protection,  Com- 
puter Crime  Investigation  Updates,  Post 
Office  Box  2586,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94126.  Telephone:  (415)  775-4814. 


training,  crime  problems,  or  philosophy  of 
policing  will  be  frustrated  by  this  book. 

Taken  on  its  own  terms,  however,  this 
little  volume  deals  with  its  complex  subject 
matter  surprisingly  well.  For  those  forces 
for  which  there  is  sufficient  information, 
each  entry  is  divided  into  sections  on  ori- 
gin, organization,  uniform,  ranks,  weapons, 
type  of  command,  and  police  authority. 
The  text  is  clearly  written  and  attention 
has  been  paid  to  accuracy  and  detail. 

For  anyone  attempting  a study  of  the 
police  of  a specific  nation,  this  book  can 
only  provide  an  introduction.  However, 
readers  desiring  only  a brief  overview  or  a 
handy  reference  source  will  find  that  the 
author,  a superintendent  with  Britain’s 
Kent  County  Constabulary  has  provided  a 
valuable  addition  to  their  bookshelf. 

—Dorothy  H.  Braccy 
• • « 

Violence  and  Responsibility:  The  Individ- 
ual, the  Family  and  Society.  Edited  by 
Robert  Sadoff  M.D.  S.P.  Medical  and 
Scientific  Books.  Spetrum  Publications, 
Inc.  New  York.  1978. 

Dr.  Sadoff  has  brought  together  a series 
of  research  papers  which  were  originally 
presented  at  a 1977  conference  on  violence 
and  its  causes.  Each  paper  is  devoted  to  of- 
fering a plausible  explanation  for  the  high 
rate  of  violent  behavior  in  America. 

The  collection  consists  of  seven  essays 
written  by  experts  in  the  medical  field,  one 
by  a law  enforcement  professional,  and  one 
written  by  a social  scientist.  This  unbal- 
anced division  of  labor  results  in  an  over- 
reliance on  the  physiological  assumptions 
concerning  the  nature  of  violent  behavior 
at  the  expense  of  the  important  insights 
that  might  be  gained  by  examining  the 
psychological  and  sociological  perspectives 
on  the  problem. 

Readers  of  Dr.  Sadoff’s  work  who  arc 
not  well  versed  in  biological  theory  may 
have  trouble  grasping  certain  facts  in  a few 
of  the  articles  contained  in  the  collection. 
Confusion  may  arise  because  several  of  the 
authors  rely  on  technical  details  to  support 
their  arguments.  However,  the  main  posi- 
tions that  arc  taken  by  each  of  the  writers 
can  still  be  understood  and  analyzed,  re- 
gardless of  whatever  difficulty  may  be 
experienced  with  the  jargon. 

The  authors  who  insist  that  biological 
abnormalities  can  foster  violent  behavior 
are  correct  in  their  arguments  but  only  in 
a very  limited  fashion:  Sufferers  from  bio- 
logical diseases  such  as  brain  tumors  or 
those  who  experience  epileptic  seizures 
may  exhibit  actions  that  are  violent  and 
not  in  keeping  with  their  normal  behavior 
patterns.  However,  and  this  point  is  made 
explicit  in  several  of  the  articles,  these 


physiological  disorders  account  for  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  total  amount  of  vio- 
lence in  America. 

Dr.  Sadoff’s  introduction  to  the  collec- 
tion is  so  clear  and  direct  that  it  could  be 
used  as  a model  for  other  who  arc  attempt- 
ing to  introduce  a collection  of  articles.  His 
definitions  of  violent  behavior  explicitly 
state  the  goals  of  the  conference,  and,  in 
turn,  the  purpose  of  the  volume.  Another 
positive  point  is  that  the  Wolfgang,  Marmo 
and  Sadoff  sections  arc  written  from  a 
clear,  strong  and  instructive  perspective. 

On  balance,  the  book  is  worth  the  time 
and  effort  required  to  digest  the  main 
arguments  presented  by  the  authors.  With 
the  exception  of  the  amount  of  biological 


jargon  used  by  a few  of  the  writers,  the  po- 
sitions arc  presented  clearly  and  un- 
ambigously.  None  of  the  medical  specialists 
attempt  to  offer  a complete  and  exclusive 
biological  explanation  for  all  violent  ac- 
tions. These  specialists  arc  not  positivists 
in  the  tradition  of  Lombroso,  rather 
they  are  serious  scholars  attempting  to 
analyze  and  explain  very  specific  violent 
acts  and  their  causation.  None  of  the 
authors  attempts  to  revitalize  cither  bio- 
logical deterministic  theories  of  crime  or 
the  generitic  positon.  Because  of  this 
wide  ranging  perspective,  this  book  should 
be  read  and  discussed  by  students  of  vio- 
lence in  America. 


—William  Burger 


I LAW  ENFORCEMENT  $ 

by  Richard  H.  Ward,  University  of  Illinois 
and  Robert  McCormack,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 

Corruption  has  in  recent  years  become  a national  phenomenon  in 
government  and  business;  to  police,  it  has  been  an  historical  and 
persistent  problem.  The  result  of  three  years  of  research  and  study,  this 
book  is  a manual  designed  to  assist  police  administrators  who  wish  to 
create  or  maintain  integrity  within  a department  or  agency  or  must 
instigate  an  anti-corruption  management  program  against  illegal  admin- 
istrative practices.  The  authors  have  attempted  to  develop  a practical 
manual  which  provides  management  techniques  and  specific  advice  to 
be  used  in  eliminating  corrupt  behavior  and  in  handling  political  and 
organizational  problems  resulting  from  anti-corruption  efforts. 


To:  The  John  Jay  Press 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

Please  send  me  copies  of  An  Anti-Corruption  Manual  for 

Administrators  in  Law  Enforcement  at  $4.95  each.  Enclosed  is  my 
payment  in  check  or  money  order  for  $ 
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Be  a hit  at  your  next  meeting ... 

...  by  providing  the  members  of  your  criminal  justice  educator  or  practitioner  group  with  free  copies  of 
Law  Enforcement  News.  Complimentary  copies  of  LEN  can  be  obtained  by  notifying  us  at  least  30  days  in 
advance  of  the  date  of  your  function.  Please  specify  the  number  of  papers  required.  Send  requests  to:  Law 
Enforcement  News,  Room  2104,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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LEN  goes 
to  the 
movies 

Why  not  come  along? 

This  February,  have  a criminal 
justice  him  festival  in  your 
livingroom  when  Law  Enforcement 
News  brings  you  its  first 
annual  Film  Supplement. 

Don't  miss  this  exciting 
compendium  of  the  best  in 
criminal  justice  training 
films  and  presentations 
designed  to  enhance  police/ 
community  relations. 

Literally  hundreds  of  films 
will  be  documented  in  the 
supplement,  and  each  movie  will 
get  the  full  treatment,  with 
information  regarding  its 
availability  and  purpose 
presented  in  a clear  and 
interesting  fashion. 

The  supplement  will  be  distributed 
only  to  LEN  subscribers.  So  if 
you're  already  part  of  the  LEN 
family,  don't  let  your  subscription 
lapse.  If  you  don't  currently 
subscribe,  now  is  the  time  to 
do  so.  Let  Law  Enforcement  News 
take  you  to  the  movies. 


The  inspiration  for  the  classic 
mystery:  it’s  elementary 


(Second  of  four  parts.) 

Last  week  we  inspected  the  classic- 
novels  and  plays  of  Europe  and  England, 
dark  classics  in  which  near-venerated  writ- 
ers drew  the  substance  of  their  most  pro- 
vocative characters  from  the  the  real  lives 
of  criminals  and  law  enforcement  officials. 
The  dark  fiction  of  the  detective  genre,  the 
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sinister  murder  mystery  and  the  gothic 
mobster  story,  are  also  well  rooted  in  reali- 
ty- 

That  paragon  of  detectives,  Sherlock 
Holmes,  was  not  the  sleuthing  genius  of 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle’s  imagination,  but  was 
mightily  drawn  from  the  life  of  an  astound- 
ing clairvoyant,  Dr  Joseph  Bell.  A profes- 
sor of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, Bell  was  one  of  Conan  Doyle’s 
teachers  whose  “deductive  reasoning” 
brought  all  crime  mysteries  into  the  scope 
of  the  “elementary."  Holmes’  archfoe, 
Professor  James  Moriarty,  is  undoubtedly 
based  upon  the  historical  exploits  of  Jona- 
than Wild,  ‘The  Prince  of  Robbers,”  who 
was  bom  in  England  in  1682  and  executed 
in  1725  as  a receiver  of  stolen  goods. 

The  following  are  other  notable  real-life 
incidents  that  inspired  writers  in  this  genre: 

• The  unsolved  murder  of  Mary  Cecilia 
Rogers  on  July  28,  1841  in  New  York 
caused  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  who  had  pur- 
chased his  tobacco  from  Mary  Rogers  when 
she  worked  the  counter  of  a cigar  store  on 
Broadway,  to  write  this  country’s  first 
mystery,  “The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget.” 
America’s  first  detective  story,  The  Gam- 
bler by  Charles  Burdett,  published  in  1848, 
was  also  based  entirely  on  the  Rogers  case. 

• The  insidious  Jack  the  Ripper  plagued 
London’s  Whitechapel  where  he  preyed 
upon  prostitutes,  killing  at  least  five  in 
1888.  His  crimes  inspired  a spate  of  books 
based  upon  his  nefarious  guessed-at  activi- 
ties, the  most  prominent  and  best  written 
being  The  Lodger  by  Belloc  Lowndes  in 
1911  The  Ripper  later  appears  in  Alban 
Berg's  opera  Lulu,  emerging  at  the  last  act 
to  slice  up  the  fallen  heroine,  who  has  been 
reduced  to  street-walking,  in  apparent  retri- 
bution for  her  evil  ways. 


In  the  next  issue. 
Jay  Robert  Nash 
goes  Hollywood 
to  present  a criminal 
who ’s  who 


• The  character  Demitrios  Makropoulos 
in  Eric  Ambler’s  spy-mystery  masterpiece 
A Coffin  for  Demitrios  was  certainly  based 
upon  the  early  career  of  Basil  Zaharoff,  the 
conniving  munitions  millionaire. 

• Dashiell  Hammett's  deep-thinking 
rogue  Casper  Gutman  in  The  Maltese  Fal- 
con was  undoubtedly  based  upon  the  life 
of  A.  Maundry  Gregory,  a one-time  British 
detective  turned  entrepreneur  who  was  a 
highly  paid  associate  of  Basil  Zaharoff. 
Like  all  good  writers,  Hammett  employed 

any  and  all  real-life  characters  in  his  work. 
It  is  plain  that  his  character  Nora  Charles  in 
The  Thin  Man  was  drawn  wholly  from  his 
lover,  playwright  Lillian  Heilman.  The 
free-swinging,  hard-drinking,  joke-cracking 
Nick  Charles  is  none  other  than  Hammett 
himself,  once  a top-notch  Pinkerton  detec- 
tive. 

• The  1896  murders  of  Captain  Charles 
Nash,  his  wife  Laura  and  second 
mate  August  W.  Blomberg  on  board  the 
barkentine  Herbert  Fuller  were  portrayed 
in  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart's  mystery  novel, 
The  After  House  (1914),  and  served  as  the 
plot  outline  for  many  of  the  novels  of 
Clark  Russell. 

• Even  American  western  novelists  were 
not  immune  to  using  the  actual  bad  men  of 
frontier  days  to  juice  up  their  characters 
and  plots.  Zane  Gray  -studied  long  and 
hard  the  life  of  Henry  Plummer,  the  notori- 
ous outlaw  of  Idaho  and  Montana  who 
forms  the  role  model  for  Gray’s  rip-snort- 
ing western,  Border  Legion . 

• • • 

Events  in  latter-day  gangsterdotn  and 
lone-killer  lore  were  widely  used  with  great 
description  by  American  novelists.  The  gar- 
roting  of  New  York  gangster  Larry  Gallo  in 
a bar  on  August  20,  1961  was  depicted  in 
Mario  Puzo’s  best-selling  The  Godfather  as 
the  killing  of  the  behemoth  bodyguard 
Luca  Brazi.  Truman  Capote’s  In  Cold 
Blood  fictionalized  the  slaughter  of  the 
Clutter  family  in  Kansas  by  Richard  E. 
Hickock  and  Perry  E.  Smith,  both  of 
whom  were  later  hanged.  Dorothy  Uhnak’s 
best-seller  The  Investigation  was  un- 
doubtedly based  upon  the  sordid  Alice 
Crimmins  kidnapping-murder  case  in  New 
York. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  Samples  that 
some  of  the  most  popular  fiction  in  the 
world  has  been  supplied  by  the  true  occu- 
pants of  the  underworld  and  by  their  res- 
tive pursuers,  the  cop  and  the  detective. 
Without  the  exploits  of  those  lawmen,  even 
the  most  powerful  novels  would  be  left 
ineffectual  and  decidedly  dull. 

• • • 

(Copywright  1979  by  Jay  Robert  Nash. 
Released  through  the  Crime  Journal  Syndi- 
cate, Suite  226,  2561  N.  Clark  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60614.) 


BURDEN’S  BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

Putting  a ring  around 
white  collar  crime 

If  a small-time  hood  sticks  up  a bank  and  gets  away  with  $4,000,  he's  assured 
of  his  minute  and  a half  on  the  evening  news.  But  if  the  vice  president  of  that  bank 
embezzles  $100,000  by  juggling  some  accounts,  he'll  be  on  page  28  of  the  news-  I 
paper  - providing  that  he  ever  faces  criminal  charges. 

I Why  the  difference?  Embezzlements  and'other  white-collar  crimes  net  far  more 
money  every  year  than  robberies,  burglaries  and  larcenies  taken  together.  The  FBI’s 
Uniform  Crime  Reports  put  the  nation’s  annual  loss  for  those  crimes  and  motor 
vehicle  thefts  at  $4.5  billion.  The  yearly  loss  from  white-collar  crime  is  probablj 
ten  times  as  much.  No  one  has  complete  and  reliable  figures,  but  in  1974  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  estimated  that  total  losses  in  some 
selected  white-collar  crimes  totalled  more  than  $40  billion.  Embezzlements  and  ! 
pilferage  by  employees  alone  accounted  for  $7  billion  - more  than  onc-and-a  hall  I 
times  as  much  as  robbery,  burglary,  larceny  and  motor  vehicle  theft. 

“There  may  be  an  inflation  factor,  but  we  don’t  think  the  picture  is  much  I 
different  from  what  it  was  in  1974."  said  William  Kcllehcr,  staff  executive  to  the  I 
Chamber’s  Business  Advisory  Committee  on  White-Collar  Crime.  He  noted,  though.  I 
that  while  the  pattern  of  white-collar  crime  hasn't  changed  much  in  five  years,  the  j 
state  of  the  economy  had  had  an  effect  on  the  types  of  crimes  committed.  “In  a I 
| recession,  for  example,  consumer  frauds  go  up."  Kcllehcr  said.  “And  it  may  be  that  ] 
a when  the  economy  is  in  a slump,  embezzlements  go  down,  too,  because  businesses  I 
* are  watching  their  money  more  closely." 

Historically,  white-collar  crime  has  been  the  safest  way  to  grab  an  illegal  buck.  -t 
i Clearance  rates  for  robbery,  burglary  and  larceny  range  from  16  to  27  percent,  and  j 
>,  a convicted  thief  has  a good  chance  of  spending  some  time  in  jail.  For  white-collar  f 
I crimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thief  often  gets  off  without  prosecution  if  he  can  | 
~.  make  restitution,  and  if  he  is  convicted  of  the  crime,  his  chances  arc  good  that  he  I 
§ will  get  off  with  a slap  on  the  wrist. 

The  probable  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  that  most  white-collar  criminals  ! 

- tend  to  be  “respectable"  citizens,  often  pillars  of  the  community.  A spokesman  for  J 
I the  Insurance  Crime  Prevention  Institute  put  it  this  way  "There’s  a certain  pressure  ] 
| on  police  to  overlook  white-collar  crime.  As  citizens,  we  want  police  to  go  out  and  I 
| get  the  guy  who’s  holding  up  the  bank.  We’re  not  as  anxious  for  them  to  go  after  I 
| unscrupulous  lawyers  or  physicians.  What  we  have,  as  a result,  is  a sort  of  I 
| respectable  crime,  which  there  has  been  a distinct  reluctance  to  prosecute." 

There  are  encouraging  signs  that  this  attitude  may  be  changing.  In  recent  years  V 
■ a few  prosecutors,  particularly  at  the  Federal  level,  have  been  vigorous  in  J 
i prosecuting  white-collar  criminals.  Attorney  General  Benjamin  Civilctti,  at  his  jj 
I swearing-in  ceremony,  pledged  to  intensify  the  Justice  Department’s  efforts  to  ! 
{i  combat  white-collar  crime.  FBI  Director  William  H.  Webster,  in  submitting  the  j 
a bureau’s  1980  budget  request  to  Congress,  said  his  three  top  priorities  are *  * 
| white-collar  crime,  organized  crime,  and  foreign  counterintelligence.  Webster  noted  j 
that  21  percent  of  the  FBI’s  field  investigative  positions  will  be  directed  at  . 

• white-collar  crime,  an  increase  of  six  percent  in  the  new  fiscal  year. 

Many  of  the  new  FBI  special  agents  will  be  accountants  and  CPA's  because  U 
i white-collar  crime  so  often  involves  sophisticated  juggling  of  books.  Others  will  be  ] 
\ computer  experts  who  have  the  ability  to  see  through  complex  schemes  for  fraud  [ 
and  embezzlement  by  computer  - crimes  that  the  FBI  expects  to  soar  as  business  ., 
| and  industry  become  increasingly  dependent  on  data  processing  to  keep  track  of 
I money  and  materials. 

The  FBI’s  thrust  against  white-collar  crime  is  generally  applauded  by 
jj  businessmen,  but  bankers  have  their  reservations  because  it  has  meant  a decrease  in  ! 
I resources  devoted  to  solving  bank  robberies.  “At  a time  when  bank  robberies  are  at 
I an  all-time  high,  it  just  doesn’t  make  sense,"  said  John  Wolff,  assistant  director  of 
I the  American  Bankers  Association.  He  observed  that  the  robbery  problem  is 
I especially  bad  in  small  towns  where  the  police  department  may  not  have  the 
I manpower  and  expertise  to  catch  bank  robbers  without  the  FBI’s  help. 

But  in  a dollars-and-cents  comparison,  the  FBI's  new  emphasis  is  sound.  The  * 

| Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  1977  put  the  nation's  loss  in  all  robberies  — not  just  ! 
| bank  heists  — at  $153  million.  But  check  fraud  alone  - just  one  of  the  white-collar 
I crimes  against  banks  - costs  an  estimated  SI  billion  a year. 

“We’re  encouraged,"  said  Kcllehcr.  "So  far  we  haven’t  seen  a concerted  push  - 
1 against  white-collar  crime,  but  at  least  an  effort  is  being  made.” 

• • • 

(Ordway  F.  Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Blzd  . 1 

I Westwood  P.O..  Washington  Township,  NJ  07675.) 


Supreme  Court  Briefs . . . Supreme  Court  Briefs . . . 


Continued  from  Page  5 
ening  bodily  harm. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Georgia  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  statute  was  sufficient- 
ly clear  to  support  convictions  where 
a person  “without  disclosing  his  identity 
and  with  intent  to  annoy,  abuse  threat,  or 
harrass,”  repeatedly  phoned. 

Challenging  the  reasoning  of  the  hold- 
ing, private- counsel  from  Macon,  Georgia 
has  petitioned  the  Supreme  Court,  posing 
the  question  of  whether  the  Georgia  sta- 
tutes in  other  states  are  unconstitutional 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  be- 


cause of  vagueness  and  indefiniteness. 
(Constantino  v.  Georgia,  No.  79-128,  peti- 
tion for  review  filed  July  26,  1979.) 

Search  of  Minor  Child's  Property 

California  Attorney  General  Robert  H. 
Philibosian  has  petitioned  the  Supreme 
Court  to  review  a Supreme  Court  of 
California  decision  in  the  area  of  search 
and  seizure  of  a minor  child’s  personal 
property. 

Citing  the  California  constitution,  the 
state's  highest  court  held  that  neither 
parential  authority  over  a minor  child 
nor  the  parent’s  consent  was  sufficient 


grounds  for  police  to  conduct  a search  and 
seizure  in  a child’s  bedroom  without  a 
search  warrant.  In  the  present  case,  the  po- 
lice opened  a 17-ycar-old-suspect’s  locked 
tool  box  without  a warrant  but  with  the 
parents'  permission. 

The  petition,  which  has  not  yet  been 
acted  upon  by  the  Justices,  questions  whe- 
ther parents  have  a legal  authority  to  con- 
sent to  a police  search'  where  the  minor 
child  resides  in  the  parents'  home,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  parents,  and  where  the  par- 
ents have  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  the  minor  child  is.  engaged  in  criminal 


activity  in  the  home.  (Fare  v.  Scott  William 
K.,  No.  77-226,  petition  Filed  August  10, 
1979.) 


Coming  in  LEX: 

A detailed  look  at  what 
might  be  the  most 
important  law  enforcement 
document  of  the  '80 's  — 
the  proposed  FBI  charter. 
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Current  job  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 

17,  1979. 


Police  Officers.  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  is  recruiting  appli- 
cants to  take  the  city's  patrol  officer  test,  which  will  be 
administered  early  next  year.  Several  entry-level  openings 
are  available  on  the  force,  which  serves  a population  of 
approximately  62,000 

Applicants  must  be  between  21  and  35  years  old,  have 
a high  school  diploma  and  be  able  to  pass  written, 
strength  and  agility,  polygraph,  oral  and  medical  exami- 
nations as  well  as  a background  investigation.  The  written 
test  will  be  given  on  the  morning  of  January  12,  1980 

Under  a proposed  pay  schedule  that  will  be  imple- 
mented next  July,  Cheyenne  patrol  officers  start  at 
SI, 120  per  month  and  can  move  up  to  a maximum 
monthly  salary  of  $1,800,  depending  upon  longevity, 
education,  performance  and  certification. 

For  further  information  and  an  application  form, 
write  Personnel  Department,  City  of  Cheyenne,  2101 
O’Neil  Avenue,  Cheyenne,  WY  82001.  Request  should 
be  accompanied  by  a resume  if  possible. 

Research  Director.  The  Police  Executive  Research  Forum, 
headquartered  in  Washington,  D C.,  is  looking  for  an  indi- 
dual to  oversee  the  organization's  current  projects  and  to 
develop  new  research. 

The  candidate  must  have  an  appreciation  of  applied  re- 
search and  be  aware  of  the  constraints  and  realities  of 
conducting  research  in  an  operating  police  agency.  While 
previous  research  experience  in  criminal  justice  is  not  a 
prerequisite,  applicants  should  have  a Ph.D.  in  the  behav- 
ioral sciences  with  the  requisite  analytical  skills  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  research  project  directors.  Ex- 
perience in  managing  research  efforts  is  desirable  and  the 
ability  to  communicate  clearly  is  essential. 

The  successful  candidate  will  take  charge  of  three  on- 
going projects  with  a staff  of  14  and  a budget  of  1.2 
million.  Several  addtional  efforts  coexist  with  the  work 
of  the  research  staff,  and  several  self-supported  efforts, 
which  will  require  direction  and  supervision,  are  about 
to  proceed.  The  director  will  be  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a future  agenda,  requiring  him  or  her  to 
secure  funding  and  develop  organization-supported  re- 
search. 

For  complete  details,  contact:  Gary  P.  Hayes,  Execu- 
tive Director,  Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  1909  K 


Street,  N.W  . Suite  420,  Washington,  D C,  20006. 

Superintendent  of  Police.  The  Chicago  Police  Board,  re- 
cently installed  by  Mayor  Jane  Byrne,  has  formally  an- 
nounced that  it  is  accepting  resumes  from  candidates  for 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Police. 

The  board  will  select  three  nominees  whose  names  will 
be  submitted  to  the  mayor  for  final  consideration.  Selec- 
tion of  the  candidates  will  be  governed  solely  by  their  pro- 
fessional and  executive  qualifications  without  reference  to 
sex,  race,  color,  or  place  of  residence. 

Applicants  should  have  executive  experience  in  direct- 
ing a large  urban  agency.  Duties  will  include  planning,  or- 
ganizing, staffing,  directing  and  controlling  personnel,  and 
planning  and  controlling  a multimillion-dollar  budget.  The 
successful  candidate  will  also  be  responsible  for  costs,  the 
suspension  and  transfer  of  employees,  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  department's  rules  and  regulations,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  city’s  ordinances. 

All  resumes  should  be  forwarded  to  the:  Police  Board 
Office,  Raymond  J.  Hauser,  Secretary,  Room  603,  1121 
South  State  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60605.  Applications  will 
be  received  until  January,  1980. 

Investigative  Auditor.  The  University  of  Illinois  is  seeking 
an  investigative  internal  auditor  to  work  in  the  Internal 
Audit  Office  at  its  Chicago  campuses.  The  successful  can- 
didate will  supervise  and  make  investigative  fact-findings 
and  reviews,  examine  and  evaluate  university  activities, 
prepare  written  reports,  and,  if  required,  testify  in  ad- 
ministrative and  legal  proceedings. 

Requirements  include  a bachelor's  degree  with  a mini- 
mum of  27  hours  in  accounting,  computer  science,  law, 
and/or  criminal  justice.  Applicants  must  also  have  six 
years  of  professional  auditing  or  investigating  experience. 
A CPA  or  CIA  certificate  and/or  an  advanced  degree 
and/or  accounting,  business,  law  or  criminal  justice  ex- 
perience may  be  substituted  for  a portion  of  the  audit/ 
investigative  experience.  Salary  is  open,  depending  upon 
qualifications.  A fringe  benefit  package,  which  includes 
one-month  annual  vacation  and  a tuition  waiver,  will  be 
provided. 

Send  resumes  to  Bernard  Silbert,  Office  of  University 
Audits,  P.0  Box  60680.  The  filing  deadline  is  December 


Faculty  Positions.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  will  have  several  openings  next  fall  in  its  Depart- 
ment of  Criminal  Justice.  The  program  leads  to  a B.S. 
degree  in  criminal  justice,  with  an  emphasis  on  elected 
concentrations  in  general  criminal  justice,  research  and 
evaluation,  planning  and  administration,  law  enforcement, 
and  corrections.  Additional  concentrations  and  a graduate 
program  are  being  considered. 

Individuals  applying  for  the  positions  should  have 
a Ph.D.  or  ABD  in  criminology,  criminal  justice  or  a re- 
lated discipline.  Those  holding  doctorates  in  other  fields 
will  be  considered,  but  they  must  show  evidence  of  a 
commitment  to  criminal  justice.  Appointment  will  be  at 
the  rank  of  instructor,  lecturer  or  assistant  professor,  as 
determined  by  the  applicant's  qualifications. 

Successful  candidates  will  become  involved  in  both  on- 
campus  teaching  and  community  service  to  local  criminal 
justice  agencies.  Individuals  with  demonstrated  interest 
in  research  methodology,  criminal  justice  theory,  criminal 
justice  planning  and  administration  or  law  enforcement 
are  encouraged  to  apply. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to-.  Reed  Adams, 
Ph.D  , Chairman,  Department  of  Criminal  Justice,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  UNCC  Station, 
Charlotte.  NC  28223.  Telephone:  (704)  597-2561. 

Assistant/Associate  Professor.  The  Criminal  Justice  Sci- 
ences Department  of  Illinois  State  University  is  seeking  an 
individual  to  teach  in  the  areas  of  criminal  justice  admin- 
istration and  organization  and  to  participate  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a graduate  program. 

Qualifications  for  the  position,  which  is  tenure-tracked 
and  will  begin  next  fall,  include  a Ph.D.,  teaching  ex- 
perience and  demonstrated  research  abilities.  Candidates 
must  be  eligible  for  graduate  faculty  membership.  Experi- 
ence in  the  criminal  justice  field  is  preferred  but  not  re- 
quired. Salary  will  be  determined  by  credentials. 

The  department  has  a nine-member  faculty  and  300 
students.  A research  center  has  been  established  and  fund- 
ing, efforts  are  underway.  A proposal  for  a master's  degree 
program  has  been  approved  by  the  state’s  Board  of  Higher 
Education. 

To  apply,  send  a resume,  transcript  and  three  letters  of 
reference  to:  Steven  G.  Cox,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Search 
Committee,  401  Schroeder  Hall,  Illinois  State  University, 
Normal,  Illinois.  Telephone:  (309)  436-6849.  The  dead- 
line date  is  February  1,  1980. 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  The  School  of  Public  Service 
at  Grand  Valley  State  Colleges  in  Michigan  may  have  two 
tenure-track  positions  to  begin  in  September  1980,  de- 
pending upon  budget  approval. 

The  first  post  requires  a Ph.D.  in  criminal  justice  or 
a related  field,  with  an  emphasis  on  corrections.  Spe- 
cialization in  management,  planning  and  policy  develop- 
ment is  desired. 

Responsibilities  for  both  positions  include  teaching 
and  advising  at  the  baccalaureate  and  masters  level  in 
criminal  justice.  Salary  and  rank  are  open  and 
depending  upon  qualifications. 

Send  application,  resume  and  credentials  to:  Dr.  Myron 
Mast,  Acting  Director,  School  of  Public  Service,  Grand 
Valley  State  Colleges,  Allendale,  MI  49401.  Application 
deadline  is  March  15,  1980. 

Forensic  Faculty.  Indiana  University's  Department  of 
Forensic  Studies  anticipates  that  up  to  three  tenure- 
track  positions  will  be  available  for  next  fall. 

A Ph  D.  or  equivalent  and  teaching  experience  is  re- 
quired for  all  of  the  posts.  Applicants  should  have  the 
ability  to  teach  courses  in  either  the  law  and  related  areas, 
juvenile  justice  and  delinquency,  criminal  investigation 
and  information  systems,  or  any  combination  of  the 
above. 

The  university's  forensic  studies  program  multi-disci- 
plinary, offering  bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees.  Faculty 
members  investigate  norm-violating  behaviors  and  social 
control  mechanisms  from  a variety  of  perspectives. 

Send  vita,  writing  samples,  and  three  letters  of  re- 
commendation to:  Professor  Cathy  Spat/  VVidom,  Chair 
Designate,  Department  of  Forensic  Studies,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 302  Sycamore  Hall,  Bloomington,  IN  47405 
Indiana  University  is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmativc 
action  employer. 


The  Kansas  Department  of  Corrections 
Is  Seeking 

Director,  Kansas  State  Penitentiary,  Lansing  (Leavenworth),  Kansas  — State  maximum  security  penitentiary 
housing  an  average  of  950  felony  offenders  and  employing  410  persons.  Duties  include  development, 
implementation  and  direction  of  rehabilitation,  educational,  vocational  and  recreation  programs,  and  the 
management  of  security.  Salary:  S2,232  per  month.  In  certain  cases  appointments  above  starting  salary  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  education  and  experience. 

Director,  Kansas  State  Industrial  Reformatory,  Hutchinson,  Kansas  — Duties  are  the  same  as  those  of  Kansas 
State  Penitentiary,  hut  this  institution  houses  850  younger  felony  offenders  and  employs  278  persons.  Salary: 
S2.046  per  month.  In  certain  cases  appointments  above  starting  salry  are  made  on  the  basis  of  education  and 
experience. 


Director,  Kansas  Reception  and  Diagnostic  Center.  Topeka,  Kansas  - Duties  and  responsibilities  include 
administration  of  the  center  which  has  an  average  population  of  127  inmates  and  employs  108  persons,  clinical 
services,  attention  and  care  of  inmates.  The  center's  purpose  is  to  provide  a thorough  clinical  evaluation  of  all 
felony  offenders.  Salary:  SI, 872  per  month.  In  certain  cases  appointments  above  starting  salary  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  education  and  experience. 

Minimum  Qualifications  for  All  Positions  Are:  Graduation  from  an  accredited  four-year  college  or  university  with 
major  course  work  in  corrections,  criminal  administration,  sociology,  psychology  or  a related  field,  and  five  or 
more  years  experience  in  correctional  work  including  one  year  in  an  administrative  position. 


For  applications,  contact:  Kay  Jones,  Kansas  Division  of  Personnel  Services,  Room  108  North,  State  Office 
Building,  Topeka,  Kansas.  Telephone;  (913)  296-3585.  All  applications  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before 
December  14,  1979.  Liberal  fringe  benefits. 


AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


December  12-14,  1979.  Civil  Liabilities 
Workshop.  To  be  held  in  Miami,  Florida  by 
Theorem  Insitutc.  Fee:  $225.  For  more 
details,  contact:  Theorem  Institute,  1782 
Technology  Drive,  San  Jose,  CA  95510. 
Telephone:  (408)  294-1427. 

• • • 

December  12-14,  1979.  Planning,  Pro- 
gramming, Budgeting  and  Resource  Alloca- 
tion Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Law  En- 
forcement Institute  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Fee:  $135.  For  more  details, 
contact  Jim  Licglar,  Program  Assistant, 
Law  Enforcement  Institute  Training  Pro- 
grams, University  of  Maryland,  University 
College.  Conferences  and  Institutes  Divi- 
sion, College  Park,  MD  20742. Telephone: 
(301)454-5237. 

• • • 

December  12-14,  1979.  Hostage  Nego- 
tiation Course.  Presented  by  the  Florida 
Institute  for  Law  Enforcement  at  St, 
Petersburg  Junior  College.  Fee:  $125.  For 
further  information,  contact:  Florida  Insti- 
tute for  Law  Enforcement,  St.  Petersburg 
Junior  College,  P.O.  Box  13489.  St.  Peters- 
burg, FL  33733.  Telephone:  (813)  367- 
2761. 

• • • 

December  17-21,  1979.  Conference  on 
Juvenile  Justice.  Presented  by  the  South- 
western Legal  Foundation.  For  further  in- 
formation contact:  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation,  P.O.  Box  707,  Richardson, 
TX  75080  Telephone:  (214)  690-2377. 

• • • 

January  3 -March  21,  1980.  Sixteenth 
Police  Command  and  Management  School. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation.  For  further  details,  consult: 
December  17-21 

• • • 

January  7-18,  1979.  Homicide  Investi- 
gation Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Southern 
-Police  Institute.  For  further  information, 
contact:  Ms.  Joyce  Brown,  Admissions  Of- 
fice, Southern  Police  Institute,  School  of 
Justice  Administration,  University  of 
Louisville,  Louisville,  KY  40208.  Tele- 
phone: (502)  588-6561. 

• • • 

January  7-February  1,  1980.  Crime  Pre- 
vention Theory,  Practice,  and  Management. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  For  more  details,  contact: 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute,  Shel- 
by Campus,  Louisville,  KY  40202.  Tele- 
phone: (502)  588-6987. 

• • • 

January  9-11,  1980.  Internal  Affairs 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute 
for  Law  Enforcement,  at  St.  Petersburg 
Junior  College.  Fee:  $125. -For  more  de- 
tails, consult  December  12-14. 

• • • 

January  10-11,  1980.  Art  and  Antique 
Theft  Investigation  Seminar.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware.  For  further  in- 
formation, contact:  Jacob  Haber,  Division 
of  Continuing  Education,  University  of 
Delaware,  2800  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wil- 
mington, DE  19806.  Telephone:  (302) 
738-8155. 

• • • 

January  14-16,  1980.  Labor  Manage- 
ment Seminar.  To  be  held  in  Evanston, 


Criminal  Justice  Events  Wanted 
The  editors  welcome  contributions  to 
“Upcoming  Events."  For  best  results, 
items  should  be  sent  in  at  least  two 
months  in  advance  of  the  event.  Please 
include  all  available  information,  but 
bear  in  mind  that  items  are  subject  to 
editing  to  fit  space  requirements.  Send 
to  Judith  Fcaron,  Law  Enforcement 
News,  444  West  56th  Street,  New 
York.  NY  10019. 


Illinois.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
For  more  details,  contact:  Registrar,  The 
Traffic  Institute,  Northwestern  Univcrstiy, 
555  Clark  Street,  Evanston,  IL  60204. 

• • • 

January  14-18,  1979.  Instruction  and 
Program  Design  Program.  To  be  held  in 
Richmond,  Virginia  by  the  Transportation 
Safety  Training  Center,  Virginia  Common- 
wealth University.  Fee:  $75.  For  further 
information  contact:  Transportation  Safe- 
ty Training  Center,  Virginia  Common- 
wealth University,  806  W Franklin  Street, 
Richmond,  VA  23284. 

• • • 

January  15-17,  1980  Hostage  Response 
Techniques.  To  be  held  in  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico  by  Harper  & Row  Media.  For 
further  information  write  to:  Harper  & 
Row  Media,  10  East  53rd  Street,  New 
York,  N Y.  10022 

• • • 

January  16-18,1979.  Child  Abuse  Semi- 
nar. Presented  by  Law  Enforcement  Insti- 
tute, at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Fee: 
$13  5.  For  further  information,  consult: 
December  12-14. 

• • • 

January  21-February  8,  1980.  Program 
for  Management,  Command  and  Supervi- 
sory Personnel.  Presented  by  the  New  En- 
gland Institute  for  Law  Enforcement  Man- 
agement, at  Babson  College  in  Wellesley, 
Massachusetts.  Fee:  $725.  For  further  in- 
formation, write  John  T Howland,  Di- 
rector, P.O.  Drawer  F..  Babson  Park,  MA 
02157. 

• • • 

January  21-24,  1980.  Private  Investiga- 
tion Course.  Presented  by  Indiana  Universi- 
ty’s Center  for  Public  Safety  Training.  Fee. 
$275  For  further  information,  contact: 
Indiana  University,  Center  for  Public  Safe- 
ty Training,  Harrison  Building,  Suite  500, 
143  West  Market  Street.  Indianapolis,  IN 
46204. 

• • • 

January  21-25,  1980.  Developing  Ad- 
ministrative Staff  Skills  Workshop.  To  be 
held  in  San  Diego,  California  by  lACP’s 
Bureau  of  Operations  and  Research.  Write 
to:  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  Eleven  Firstfield  Road,  Gaithers- 
burg. MD  20760. 

• • • 

January  21-February  1,  1980.  Current 
Problems  and  concepts  in  Police  Admin- 
istration. Presented  by  the  Southern  Police 
Institute.  For  further  information,  consult: 
January  7-18. 

• • • 

January  24-25,  1980.  Accident  Investi- 
gation Techniques  — Presented  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Insitute  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Fee-  $90.  For  more  details,  see: 
December  12-14. 

• • • 

January  28-30,  1980.  Police  Civil  Liabil- 
ity and  the  Defense  of  Citizen  Misconduct 
Complaints  Workshop.  To  be  held  in  Or- 
lando, Florida,  by  Americans  for  Effective 
Law  Enforcement.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact:  Americans  for  Effective  Law 
Enforcement,  Inc.  501  Grandview  Drive, 
Suite  207,  South  San  Francisco,  CA 
94080 


January  28-30,  1980.  Seminar:  The  Use 
of  Deadly  Force.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  New  Orleans.  Fee: 
$225.  For  further  information,  consult: 
January  14-16. 

• • • 

January  30-February  1,  1980.  Cost  - 
Effective  Management  for  Chiefs.  To  be 
held  in  San  Diego,  California  by  Harper  & 
Row  Media.  For  further  information  sec: 
January  15-17. 

• • • 

February  4-6,  1980.  Workshop  on  Anti- 
social Behavior.  To  be  held  at  the  Urban 
Life  Center,  Georgia  State  University.  Fee: 
$50.  For  further  information,  contact: 
G.  LaMarr  Howard,  Social  Work,  College 
of  Urban  Life,  Georgia  State  University, 
GA.  Telephone:  (404)  658-3526. 

• • • 

February  4-8,  1980.  Scheduling  Work 
Shifts  and  Days  Off  using  Microcomputers, 
Programmable  Calculators,  and  Manual 
Methods.  Presented  by  the  Institute  for 
Public  Program  analysis,  230  S.  Bemiston, 
Suite  914,  St.  Louis,  MO.  63105. 

• • • 

February  5-7,  1979.  Crime  Prevention 
Seminar.  Presented  by  Harper  & Row 
Media.  For  more  details  consult:  January 
15-17. 


February  5-21,  1980.  Private  Police 
Refresher  Program.  Presented  by  Center 
for  Criminal  Justice.  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact: Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  Law  School,  Cleveland, 

OH  44106.  Telephone:  (216)  368-3308. 

• • • 

February  11-22,  1980.  Basic  Traffic 
Accident  Investigation  Course.  To  be  held 
in  Charlottesville,  Virginia.  Presented  by 
the  Transportation  Safety  Training  Center. 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University.  Fee: 
$350.  For  further  information,  consult: 
January  14-18. 

• • • 

February  12-14,  1980.  Theft  Investiga- 
tion-Program. Presented  by  Center  for  Cri- 
minal Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve  Law 
School.  Fee;  SI 00.  For  more  details,  sec: 
February  5-21. 

• • • 

February  27-29,  1980.  Annual  Southern 
Conference  on  Corrections,  To  be  held  at  - 
Tallahassee  Hilton  Hotel,  Tallahassee, 
Florida.  Sponsored  by  the  Florida  State  « 
University  School  of  Criminology.  For 
registration  information  please  contact: 

Ms.  Maggie  Dunaway,  Center  for  Profes- 
sional Development  and  Public  Service, 
Hecht  House  No.  318.  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee,  FL  32306. 

• • • 

February  29-March  2,  1980.  Seventh 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Western  Society 
of  Criminology.  To  be  held  at  the  Registry 
Hotel,  Newport  Beach,  California.  For 
more  information,  contact:  Glen  Cour- 
moycr,  WSC,  Criminal  Justice  Program, 

San  Diego  State  University,  San 
Diego,  CA  92182  Telephone:  (714) 

265-6224 


Does  the  toughest  job  in  America 
have  you  down? 

Take  LEN  lor  real  relief. 

The  editors  of  Law  Enforcement  News  know  that  policing  is  no  picnic. 
That's  why  every  two  weeks  they  put  together  a prescriptive  package 
that  helps  thousands  of  lawmen  cope  with  the  growing  pressures  and 
complexities  of  their 
job. 

LEN  puts  your  ever- 
changing  role  in  per- 
spective, giving  you  the 
facts  you  need  to  stay 
ahead  of  the  game. 

Want  to  know  the  latest 
findings  on  police 
stress?  Read  LEN.  Want 
to  see  how  your  col- 
leagues are  handling 
pressure?  Read  LEN. 

Want  to  get  your  hands 
on  the  most  current 
listing  of  criminal  jus- 
tice job  opportunities? 

Read  LEN.  Want  to  know  aooui  tne  laws,  statutes,  judicial  decisions, 
and  educational  programs  that  are  changing  the  face  of  American  law 
enforcement?  That's  right,  LEN  has  them  too,  and  more. 

If  the  toughest  job  in  America  ha*  you  down,  you  are  not  alone.  But 
LEN  is  here  to  help.  Subscribe  today  for  relief. 
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People  & places 

Baird  out  in  III.;  security  program  in 
in  Penn.;  chopper  unit  up  in  Calif. 


New  products 
for  law  enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in- 
formation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  here- 
in should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


Lynn  E.  Baird,  who  has  served  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Illinois  State  Police  since 
1977,  resigned  from  the  force  late  last 
month  to  accept  a high-level  security  posi- 
with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago.  A 
20-year  veteran  of  the  state  police  division' 
Baird  was  replaced  by  Major  Ronald  J. 
Miller,  who  will  serve  as  acting  superinten- 
dent. 

Miller  has  been  on  the  force  for  the  past 
21  years,  rising  through  the  ranks  to  be- 
come a major,  the  highest  permanent 
rank  attainable  by  the  department’s  sworn 
officers.  His  previous  duties  involved  man- 
aging the  agency’s  fiscal,  personnel,  data 
processing,  logistics  and  planning  divisions. 

• • • 

The  Criminology  Department  of  the 
Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 

announced  that  it  will  begin  offering  a 

Master  of  Arts  degree  with  a concentration 
in  security  adminstration  next  fall.  The 
program  will  emphasize  such  topics  as  safe- 
ty matters,  security  responsibilities,  risk, 
management  and  loss  control.  Two  forms 
of  the  curriculum  will  be  available:  an 

executive  weekend  program  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  and  a regular  course  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  school’s,  main  Indiana,  Penn- 
sylvania campus. 

Details  and  enrollment  forms  can  be 
obtained  by  writing:  Dr.  Norman  Bottom, 
210  Walsh  Hall.  IUP,  Indiana.  PA  15705. 

• • • 

Chicago  Police  Captain  Erkskine  Moore 
was  appointed  this  month  as  acting  direc- 
tor of  the  city's  Beat  Representative  Pro- 
gram, a Federally  funded  effort  which  re- 
lics on  more  than  4,000  citizen  volunteers. 
The  Beat  Reps  work  out  of  centers  located 
in  22  of  the  city’s  23  police  districts,  assist- 


Continucd  from  Page  3 
mittees,  which  were  established  to  make 
suggestions  to  the  chief  in  policy  area  that 
directly  affect  the  rank-and-file.  Atlanta 
and  New  Orleans  had  no  such  channels  of 
communcations  between  the  top  of  the 
force  and  the  bottom,  the  study  observed. 

In  a section  on  the  role  of  officer  asso- 
ciations, the  report  noted  that  members  of 
the  San  Diego  and  Portland  forces  arc 
represented  by  single,  strong  rank-and-file 
organizations.  “In  addition  to  contracts 
specifying  salaries  and  a range  of  benefits.’’ 
the  spokesman  said,  "both  cities  provide 
informal  opportunities  for  patrol  officers’ 
representatives  to  participate  in  manage- 
ment decision-making.” 

In  contrast,  officers  in  Atlanta,  Denver 
and  New  Orleans  arc  represented  by  mul- 
tiple police  associations,  resulting  in  dis- 
unity among  the  lower  echelons  of  the 
departments,  the  study  revealed.  The  offi- 
cers in  each  of  the  three  cities  have  no 
contract. 

Portland  was  found  to  have  the  highest 
degree  of  officer  input  in  disciplinary  mat- 
ters. Patrolmen  there  can  serve  on  the  dis- 
ciplinary hearing  board,  and  an  accused 
officer  has  the  right  to  reject  any  two 
members  of  the  five-member  panel. 

While  Portland  allows  the  local  police 
association  to  consult  with  the  depart- 
ment’s administration  in  serious  disciplin- 
ary cases,  Denver  has  no  mechanism  for 
formal  hearings,  and  final  judgment  is  left 
solely  to  the  discretion  of  the  police  chief. 

Patrolmen  accused  of  wrongdoing  in 


ing  in  community  improvement  and  crime 
prevention  projects. 

The  holder  of  a bachelor’s  degree  from 
Northwestern  University  and  a graduate  of 
the  school’s  Traffic  Institute,  Moore  joined 
the  Chicago  force  in  1950  and  had  most 
recently  been  serving  as  commander  of  the 
Third  District.  As  a sergeant  in  1967,  he 
helped  organize  the  city’s  first  Community 
Service  Sergeants  Program. 

• • • 

The  California  Highway  Patrol’s  Sacra- 
mento-based regional  helicopter  unit  re- 
cently took  off  with  a planeload  of  awards 
presented  for  its  search  and  rescue  accom- 
plishments. The  National  Association  of 
Search  and  Rescue  gave  the  eight-member 
squad  a plaque,  prompting  CHP  Commis- 
sioner Glen  Craig  to  present  the  group  with 
the  Commissioner’s  Unit  Citation,  During 
the  award  ceremonies,  Senator  John 
Garamendi  gave  each  unit  member  an  in- 
dividual commendation. 

• • • 

James  R.  Taylor,  the  police  chief  of 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  was  nominated  recent- 
ly to  head  the  Prince  George's  County, 
Maryland  Police  Department.  If  the  nomi- 
nation is  approved  by  the  County  Council, 
the  47-year-old  lawman  will  become  the 
force’s  first  permanent  chief  since  the  re- 
tirement of  John  W.  Rhoads  last  May. 
The  agency  is  currently  being  directed  by 
Acting  Chief  Joseph  Vasco. 

The  holder  of  a police  administration 
degree  from  Michigan  State  University, 
Taylor  served  with  police  departments 
in  Eaton  Rapids  and  Wyoming,  Michigan, 
before  being  appointed  chief  of  the  New- 
burgh, Maryland  force  in  1974. 


Portland,  San  Diego  and  Montgomery 
County  are  covered  by  “Police  Officers' 
Bills  of  Rights,"  which  set  certain  pro- 
cedural safeguards  of  how  the  investigation 
of  officer  misconduct  should  be  handled. 

The  same  three  cities  were  found  to 
offer  a variety  of  educational  incentives  to 
officers  in  the  form  of  salary  increases, 
tuition  refunds  and  advanced  promotional 
opportunities.  Atlanta  and  New  Orleans 
provided  such  incentives  on  a limited  basis, 
while  Denver  offered  none. 

Portland’s  system  of  promoting  officers 
to  detective  on  the  basis  on  civil  service 
procedures  was  also  rated  favorably  by  the 
researchers,  who  noted  that  the  process 
was  based  on  well-defined,  written  criteria. 
New  Orleans  and  Atlanta  had  no  written 
policy  for  the  selection  of  detectives,  and 
such  assignments  were  perceived  by  the 
officers  surveyed  to  be  politically  moti- 
vated. 

Overall,  the  survey  respondents  indi- 
cated that  those  departments  which  more 
clearly  defined  promotion,  detective  selec- 
tion, transfer  and  disciplinary  policies  were 
less  political. 

Only  limited  favoritism  in  administra- 
tive decision  making  was  perceived  by 
members  of  the  Portland  and  Montgomery 
County  forces.  Officers  in  New  Orleans, 
Denver  and  Atlanta,  however,  believed  that 
political  connections  are  necessary  to  get 
ahead  in  their  departments,  where  policies 
were  found  to  be  poorly  defined.  The  San 
Diego  force  got  mixed  reviews  from  its 
officers  in  this  area. 


EMERGENCY  TRANSMITTER  - De- 
signed for  use  by  police  officers  and  others 
whose  personal  security  might  be  threat- 
ened, WHEPPS  is  a newly  patented  minia- 
ture transmitter  that  serves  as  a wearable, 
hands-free,  emergency  person-to-police  sig- 
naling system. 

The  alarm-triggering  device  is  worn  con- 
cealed on  the  body,  allowing  the  user  to 
transmit  a distress  signal  without  an  at- 
tacker being  aware  that  help  has  been  sum- 
moned. The  radio  signal  sets  off  any 
alarm  system  that  is  equipped  with  a spe- 
cial receiver  to  activate  the  warning. 

In  law  enforcement  applications,  the  de- 
vice can  be  used  as  a radio  extender  for 
patrol  cars.  An  officer,  even  when  alone, 
out  of  his  car  and  possibly  immobilized, 
can  activate  WHEPPS  to  send  out  a distress 
call  through  his  cruiser’s  radio,  notifying 
both  the  dispatcher  and  nearby  patrol  cars 
that  he  needs  assistance. 

Microalert  Systems  International,  the 
company  that  produces  and  distributes 
WHEPPS,  has  declined  to  provide  details 
on  how  the  device  is  triggered  by  the  user, 
fearing  that  such  a disclosure  would  com- 
promise the  purpose  of  the  unit.  However, 
the  company  can  arrange  a private  demon- 
stration through  its  representatives  in  42 
states  after  the  potential  buyer  presents 
proper  credentials. 

To  arrange  to  see  the  unit  in  operation, 
write.  Davis  Lott,  Director,  Security  Divi- 
sion, Microalert  Systems  International, 
3029  San  Fernando  Boulevard,  Burbank. 
CA  91504. 

• • • 

EVIDENCE  TAPE  - Tamper  Guard  is  a 
fragile  sealing  tape  designed  specifically  for 
safeguarding  the  integrity  of  objects  and 
parcels  that  may  be  used  as  evidence  in 
court. 

Printed  in  a bright  red-orange  color,  the 
tape  is  impregnated  with  special  dyes 
which  will  bleed  should  solvents  be  used  in 
an  attempt  to  dissolve  the  wrapping.  The 


sealing  medium  tears  easily  when  dis- 
turbed. nuking  it  easy  for  an  investigator 
or  prosecutor  to  detect  tampering. 

Tamper  Guard  also  serves  as  a marking 
device,  with  the  phrase  "Evidence  - Do 
Not  Open”  repeatedly  printed  in  a random 
pattern  on  the  roll.  The  tape’s  adhesive  is 
formulated  to  stick  to  most  surfaces,  in- 
cluding paper,  glass,  plastic  and  metal. 

Manufactured  under  strict  quality  con- 
trol to  assure  uniformity,  Tamper  Guard  is 
available  in  108’  rolls,  mounted  on  a 3” 
core  with  a 1-3/8"  width.  A special  tape 
dispenser  is  available  and  is  recommended 
for  use  when  scaling  large  cartons. 

Additional  information  can  be  obtained 
by  contacting  Bccton  Dickinson  Public 
Safety,  East  Randol  Mill  Road,  Suite  308. 
Arlington.  TX  76011.  Toll-free  telephone 
1-800-433-7002. 


.45  AUTOMATIC  - Dctonics  45  Asso 
ciatcs  have  begun  marketing  a stainless 
steel  automatic  designed  principally  for  law 
enforcement  personnel  and  combat  shoot- 
ers as  an  across-the-board  replacement  for 
.38  caliber  snub-nosed  revolvers  and  9mm 
autoloaders. 

Constructed  from  investment-cast  spe- 
cialty steels  selected  for  hardness,  the  Mark 
IV  Professional  has  low-glare  blued  combat 


adjustable  sights  which  feature  a three-dot 
lineup  configuration  for  rapid  aiming. 

Although  relatively  compact  in  size,  the 
gun  packs  the  functional  reliability  and  bal- 
listic potency  of  a full-size  .45  caliber  auto- 
loader, incorporating  many  features  nor- 
mally available  only  through  extensive  cus- 
tomizing. The  weapon  is  combat-tuned, 
utilizing  a onc-piece  recoil  mechanism  for 
reduced  kickback. 

The  Dctonics  Mark  IV  is  available  from 
handgun,  sporting  goods  and  law  enforce- 
ment distributors  nationwide  and  can  be 
ordered  in  matte  blue,  satin  nickel,  hard 
chrome,  or  polished  blue  finishes. 

For  more  details,  contact  Detonics  .45 
Associates.  2500  Seattle  Tower,  Seattle, 
WA  98101.  Telephone:  (206)  624-9090. 

• • • 

DRUG  AWARENESS  FILM  - Designed 
for  community  presentation,  "Joy's  Story" 
portrays  the  social  pressures  on  teens  to 
"get  high,"  the  general  lack  of  parental 
knowledge  concerning  teen  drinking  and 
drug-taking,  and  the  stresses  of  coping  with 
life  as  a young  person. 

Produced  by  CBS  News,  the  film  factu- 
ally relates  one  girl’s  growing  drug  and  al- 
cohol problem  and  the  alternative  she 
sought  in  a drug  rehabilitation  program. 
Rather  than  focusing  on  heroin  and  the 
resulting  withdrawal  problems,  the  presen- 
tation deals  with  the  girl's  encounters  with 
such  so-called  "fun  drugs"  as  PCP.  mari- 
juana and  alcohol. 

"Joy’s  Story"  attempts  to  show  teen- 
agers how  the  use  of  fun  drugs  can  lead  to 
situations  that  arc  anything  but  fun,  while 
demonstrating  to  parents  that  even  "good 
kids"  can  become  chemically  dependent 
and  change  for  the  worse. 

Designed  for  presentation  by  law  en- 
forcement. social  service  and  educational 
agencies,  the  Film  can  be  used  as  an  aid  in 
informing  both  parents  and  youth  about 
the  chemicals  of  abuse,  and  to  make  the 
community’  aware  of  the  support  systems 
needed  to  help  teenage  alcoholics  and  drug 
abusers. 

Available  for  purchase  or  rental  in  either 
16mm  color/sound  motion  picture  or  3/4" 
U-matic  vidcoeassctte  formats,  the  presen- 
tation can  be  ordered  from  MTI  Telcpro- 
grams.  Inc..  4825  North  Scott  Street.  Suite 
23.  Schiller  Park.  IL  60176.  Telephone: 
(800)  323-1900 


Study  says  officer  satisfaction 
tied  to  participation  & freedom 


